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Percy H. Goodwin 


Elected president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at the Dallas Convention. 
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SN’T it wonderful, Tom ? 
. and it’s REALLY OURS!” 


“When I think what a struggle we had to make ends meet just 
a couple of years ago, I can scarcely believe our beautiful new 
home, the car and all the things we have now are real! I’m 
always a little afraid it’s a dream and that I’ll wake up back on 
Hester street! Your going with Reliance was certainly the best 
thing that ever happened for us!” 








Men with ambition find it easier to “make 
good” in a big way with Reliance, an in- 
surance company that has pioneered in 


Failure for many a Reliance representative. 
Agency contracts with a direct home-office 
connection, maximum first year commissions 





tt yepree se a and renewals, efficient lead-service, lapse- 
is the modern insurance policy. It insures prevention and modern selling methods, =—= 
INCOME as well as Life. A policy-holder °P¢2 NOW to men who can qualify. The 
doesn’t have to die to win. And it has coupon will bring you the whole story in 


meant the difference between Success and confidence. Mail it today. 


“Sell Perfect Protection and You'll Sell More Life Insurance” 


JRELIANCE JLIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, 
Dept., S-10, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Please send me full particulars of Perfect Pro- 
tection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 
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in force and assets exceeding $66,- 
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Life Office Managers at Chicago 


More Than Two Hundred Representatives of Member Companies 


in Attendance—A ddresses and Discussions Alternate 


A. A. Rydgren vice-president of the 
Continental American Life, Wilming- 
ton, Del., was reelected president of the 
Life Office Management Association at 
the seventh annual conference held 
Oct. 9-11, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. L. C. Ashton, vice- 
president and secretary of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life of Philadelphia was 
reelected vice-president, and F. L. Row- 
land, secretary of Lincoln National 
Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., and H. H. 
Allen, secretary of the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, were reelected secre- 
tary and treasurer respectively. 


G. W. Skilton comptroller for the 
Connecticut General Life, of Hartford 
and J. H. Domelle, assistant secretary 
of the Canada Life, of Toronto were 
elected directors ‘succeeding Harry E. 
Moore of the Pacific Mutual Life and 
Franklin B. Mead of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. The hold-over directors 
are: B. J. Perry, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life; E. E. Reid, London Life; 
Ben W. Lacy, All States Life; W. S. 
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in Four Day Program 


[By A Starr CorrESPONDENT] 


Gaylord, Home Life of New York; W. 
D. Holt, Provident Mutual, and W. P. 
Barber, Connecticut Mutual. 





A. A. Rydgren 


The meeting was one of the most 
successful yet held by the Association 
with more than 200 registered and 76 
companies represented. At each ses- 
sion there was a major address fol- 
lowed by committee reports with the 
afternoons devoted to discussional con- 
ferences. There was a banquet Thurs- 
day evening, and special luncheons and 
sight-seeing trips for the ladies. 

A resolution was passed forming a 
board of governors of the association 
to be composed of past presidents. This 
group will act in an advisory com- 
pacity with the board of directors. 

There was an extensive exhibit and 
demonstration of office appliances in 
which the country’s leading office equip- 
ment concerns were represented. 

The association has among its as- 
sociate members, six Japanese Life In- 
surance Companies, and the Nippon 
Life of Osaka, Japan, was represented 
by Akaira Shimizu, assistant secre- 
tary of the company. 
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AVING recently attended two of 
H the outstanding life insurance 
conventions of the year—the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
Toronto and the American Life Con- 
vention at Chicago, I feel constrained 
to reemphasize some of what I consid- 
ered the outstanding developments of 
these meetings. 

* * oo 
N Toronto, Julian S. Myrick gave 
| the Million Dollar Round Table a 
review of the Estate Tax Decision 
which should prove a great help to all 
life underwriters in hitting higher av- 
erages next year. At the same conven- 
tion I heard a half a dozen Million 
Dollar Producers tell how “I did it,” 
with each one of them advocating a 
different method. One would say “Hit 
them hard on the first call—sell the 
limit.” Next, someone would recom- 
mend that you sell a policy only when 
the prospect was able to pay for a 
substantial amount of insurance. Still 
another would tell how he managed to 
sell, consistently, over a million a year 
by selling everybody who might have 
use for a policy. All methods amounted 
to the same thing—a lot of business 
for life insurance companies. 
* * * 
N Chicago, at the American Life 
Convention, I heard the retiring 
president voice a warning, or sugges- 
tion, which really deserves emphasis. 
He said that unemployment insurance 
looms as an imminent political meas- 
ure unless the problem is taken up and 
put on a business-like basis by indus- 
trial organizations and insurance com- 
panies. The same idea he considered 
applicable to old age pensions, except 
that what may happen in the unem- 
ployment situation already obtains as 
to pensions, meaning State control. 
* * K 

R. GOLD’S plea for these matters 
M included also that of health con- 
servation and life extension. His re- 
marks on all of these topics reflected 
the trend of modern business wherein 
it is becoming recognized the interests 
of the parties are mutual. Aside from 
altruism, which the present day pur- 
chasing world is liable to take with a 
grain of salt, life extension is a paying 
proposition for anyone engaged in the 
life insurance business. The prolonga- 
tion by one year of the life of a $10,- 
000 insurer will return a profit of $700 
to the insuring company. No insur- 
ance company could kick on that and 
an actuarial study of records will dem- 
onstrate that most people are satisfied 
to live a year longer. 


ACH month there comes to my 

desk from far off Bombay a copy 
of “The Indian Insurance.” K. S. R. 
Iyer is the editor. It strengthens my 
belief that, like human nature, life in- 
surance is more or less the same the 
whole world over. 

tk * co 
ND, I gather, the agents who write 
Si. business among the people of 
india have more or less similar prob- 
lems to face as do the life insurance 
agents in our own country, and, also, 
they find that success depends not a 
little upon methods that are similar. 
Of course, actual detail may and must 
differ among peoples whose social as- 
pects are so unlike ours, but even then 
there is a striking similarity. 
* * * 
N the September number of the 
magazine, which has just arrived, 
R. J. Udani, after saying, “The editor 
has kindly promised to publish what- 
ever I write on insurance, and, taking 
advantage of his generous offer, I in- 
tend writing today on how I would go 
about my way to secure life insurance 
if I were a canvasser,” proceeds to set 
down twelve methods of action. 
* * ok 
HAVE only space to mention a few 
I of these. After thoroughly study- 
ing life insurance, he would develop 
his personality—‘Be polite to every- 
one, ready to help and, above all, adopt 
a charming manner.” He also says 
that he would make special efforts dur- 
ing the marriage season to convince the 
bride, bridegroom and their parents 
about life insurance and would induce 
the father-in-law of the bridegroom to 
pay the first premium on his son-in- 
law’s life insurance. “By doing that 
he would be assuring a certain amount 
to his daughter . . . and would be as- 
sured that his son-in-law is in perfect 
health and that his constitution is in 
every way sound and good.” 
* ok * 

E says it would give him great 
H pleasure to feel that he was wit- 
nessing a ceremony which would be 
uniting two healthy persons who, in 
the fullness of time, would bring out 
healthy children. But if the son-in-law 
failed to pass the medical examination, 
“T can get up as a social reformer and 
say that marriage with such unhealthy 
persons is not desirable and if such a 
marriage does not take place I would 
have the satisfaction of saving the life 
of a girl.” Page ers 

CAN see no reason why, if Mr. 
Udani does become a life insurance 
canvasser, he should not go far. 


HE magazine Tide which is affili- 

ated, appropriately enough, with 
the magazine Time, devotes two of its 
precious columns, in the September 
issue, to John W. Longnecker and the 
Hartford Hellion. The article recounts 
the interesting origin of the Hellion as 
an advertising insignia of the Hart- 
ford. It seems Mr. Longnecker was a 
great admirer of War posters as effec- 
tive advertising pieces and had a num- 
ber of them pasted about the walls of 
his office. One day the “bloody boot” 
design (an atrocity appeal) blew down 
from its place and draped itself over 
a Hartford advertisement on Mr. Long- 
necker’s desk. From that time on the 
Hartford’s Satevpost advertisements 
were variations on the War poster 
idea, evolving finally into the Hellion, 
the black cowled, red-faced, red-footed- 
red-handed monster that is so well 
known today that in a recent fire pre- 
vention poster design contest among 
Texas school children, 78 per cent of 
the boys and girls produced imitation 
Hellions. a ee ner 

HE Woodworth trophy is presented 

each year to the member of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
who has rendered the most signal ser- 
vice to the American agency system 
during the year. There is a provision 
that excludes the officers and members 
of the executive committee from eligi- 
bility for the award but this condition 
was waived this year in favor of the 
new president, Percy H. Goodwin. It 
was a seemly thing to do for his efforts 
in behalf of the organization have been 
tremendous. As chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee he has traveled 48,000 
miles in the past year. He has per- 
sonally been responsible for the addi- 
tion of hundreds of important agents 
to the association’s membership roll 
and I have seen him keep a speaking 
engagement before a State Association 
meeting when he should have been in 
bed under a doctor’s care. A man whose 
personal fortune is said to be consid- 
erable, and one who has been used to 
acclaim and deference in his own State 
of California, he has undertaken the 
heavy burden of association work sole- 
ly out of his earnest belief in, and love 
for, the organization’s principles. In- 
telligent, sincere and completely with- 
out what our English cousins term 
“side,” Percy Goodwin’s election as 
president leaves the National Associa- 
tion open to genuine congratulations. 

* * * 
es ADIES and gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance 

Commissioners . . .” 
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Three Important Features 


HE best approach to any prob- 

lem is the scientific one. This 
consists of gathering all the sta- 
tistical data available on the sub- 
ject and drawing conclusions 
therefrom as opposed to the 
method of picking theories out of 
the air and then trying to juggle 
the facts to support them. In 
this issue of THE SPECTATOR 
there are three articles in par- 
ticular which we commend to our 
readers as examples of the “‘labo- 
ratory” approach. There is A. C. 
Pearson’s article on the business 
outlook, Ray C. Dreher’s study of 
the buying habits of the insur- 
ance public, and Milton Wright’s 
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report on the value of explana- 
tion in the solicitation of fire in- 
surance. 


The Missouri State Fund 


N a few weeks the voters of the 

State of Missouri will go to the 
polls to decide, among other 
things, whether their State shall 
be an insurance company, writing 
workmen’s compensation risks. 
Since 1919 no new converts have 
been added to the group of six- 
teen States which maintain either 
monopolistic or competitive State 
funds. Insurance companies 
have successfully warded off any 
further encroachments upon the 
fact that private enterprise can 
take care of business efficiently 
and with full appreciation of its 
responsibilities to the public. 

During the past few weeks in- 
surance conventioneers have 
heard much about government in 
business from their own leaders 
as well as from figures in other 
important businesses in the coun- 
try. The general reaction seems 
to have been a move toward a co- 
operative movement against a 
common evil. As if by ironic co- 
incidence the Missouri situation 
arises as a test case. It will be 
interesting to note whether the 
convention speeches have been 
merely speeches or whether they 
have really been harbingers of a 
new spirit. 

The Missouri State Medical As- 
sociation has already announced 
its intention to fight the proposed 
plan at the polls, since they be- 
lieve the State plan has ever 
brought disrepute upon the med- 
ical profession, through political 
nepotism in the apopintment of 
State physicians and surgeons. 

The Missouri State Federation 
of Labor is supporting the move- 
ment because, as it says, it will 
bring about a reduction of pre- 
mium rates, and a cessation of 
litigation over claims. Insurance 
men have a common negative 
opinion concerning the first prem- 
ise, and it is believed that the 
latter would work to the disad- 
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vantage of a claimant who might, 
under such a system, have no 
chance to argue his case, because 
of the finality of the State com- 
mission’s judgment. 

So much has been said by prom- 
inent men, leaders in their fields 
because of their experience and 
positions, that it is unnecessary to 
reiterate their phrases here. It 
is only to be hoped that the Mis- 
souri State Fund movement will 
be defeated, as well as any future 
movements in that direction. 


Additional Information 
W ould Be Interesting 


T is to be regretted that when 

the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics took a census of the in- 
come and disbursements of one 
hundred Detroit families that no 
effort was made to ascertain the 
amount of life insurance protec- 
tion carried and how the coverage 
is distributed on various mem- 
bers of the families in the group. 
The Bureau’s research discloses 
that these families have an aver- 
age annual income of $1,711.87, 
and that eighty-seven of the hun- 
dred expended a yearly average 
of $59.16 in life insurance pre- 
miums. This is commendable 
thrift, and it is a pity that it was 
not revealed how a few hundred 
dollars are stretched into thou- 
sands of dollars of insurance pro- 
tection. The families are those of 
working men, and probably the 
bulk of the premiums went into 
industrial policies on every mem- 
ber of the families. 


Sidelight on Suicide 


LTHOUGH the negroes have 

a homicide record more than 
eight times that of the white pop- 
ulation, their suicide record is far 
lower than that of whites, accord- 
ing to recent study made by the 
statistical department of the Met- 
ropolitan Life. It is also interest- 
ing to note that this analysis dis- 
closed the fact that Southern 
negroes are far less prone to com- 


Editorial 
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mit suicide than those who have 
moved into the industrial centers 
of the North. 

It is of further interest and 
significance to note that the di- 
vergence between whites and 
negro suicides is not nearly so 
great among industrial policy- 
holders as for the country at 
large, and this in spite of the fact 
that the negro of the cities, where 
the record for suicide is highest, 
furnishes the bulk of such in- 
surance. 


Liberty Life Doubles Stock 


At the eleventh annual meeting of 
the directors of the Liberty Life In- 
surance Company, Greenville, S. C., the 
board voted to issue a stock dividend 
amounting to $100,000. Most of the 
stockholders participating in the ex- 
pansion of holdings are citizens of the 
community in which the company is 
located. L. B. Hipp is president of the 
Liberty Life. 





Indianapolis Life Observes 
Silver Anniversary 





Agents, Officers and Distinguished 
Guests Attend Four-Day 
Jubilee Convention 


Field officials and agents of the In- 
dianapolis Life Insurance Company 
from eight states were in Indianapolis 
recently attending the company’s silver 
jubilee convention which continued 
four days. The high-light of the con- 
vention insofar as entertainment was 
concerned, was a banquet the first night 
at the Indianapolis Athletic Club, 
where not only the personnel of the In- 
dianapolis Life was entertained, but in- 
surance men from several other life 
companies were guests also. 

The banquet was attended by more 
than 300 persons. Frank P. Manly, 
president of the Indianapolis Life, was 
toastmaster. Mayor Reginald H. Sulli- 
van of Indianapolis, was one of the 
speakers. 

Other speakers were Claris W. 
Adams, Byron K. Elliott, C. C. Wysong, 
Dick Miller, E. J. Wohlgemuth, and 
Charles F. Coffin. 

Officers of the company received from 
field men a scroll containing portraits 
of the officers and a writ of the aims 
of the company. Practically each busi- 
ness session was devoted to policy 
forms and business-getting ideas. Each 
day saw entertainment features con- 
sisting of bridge, theater parties, 


luncheons and dinners for the agents. 


Editorial 


The company has shown a steady busi- 
ness increase each year of its existence. 





Baltimore Life Underwriters’ 
Monthly Meeting 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 138.—H. H. McBrat- 
ney was the principal speaker at the 
monthly meeting last week of the Balti- 
more Life Underwriters’ Association. 
Reporting on the Toronto meeting Mr. 
McBratney called to the attention of 
the legislative committee methods of 
the superintendent of insurance of the 
province of Ontario, and spoke of the 
“intelligent manner” in which the 
agents are licensed in Canada and sug- 



















gested that the legislative committee 
of the Baltimore Association get in 
touch with the Canadian authorities on 
this matter. 

Perrin H. Lowrey and Ernest J. 
Clark also addressed the meeting. 

Committees appointed were: Mem- 
bership: Joseph Meyer, chairman, Den- 
nis Kavanaugh and R. Earle Greenlee; 
Legislative Committee: Bernard B. 
Gough, chairman, Lewis M. Bacon and 
Ernest J. Clark; Field Practice Com- 
mittee: H. H. MeBratney, chairman, 
Robert H. Walker and Lewis Kurtz; 
Bulletin Committee: Herbert M. Tay- 
lor, chairman, A. W. Peake and George 
S. Robertson. 














ONE ACORN! 


There was a world of meaning in Emer- 
son’s reminder that “the creation of a thou- 
sand forests is in one acorn.” 


So, too, might the future of 
civilization be found in a 
small child. 


Who knows but he might 
be another Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Caesar. 


It is manifestly unjust to 
deny him the right to de- 
velopment, at any rate. 


Fathers should be told that 
they can use LIFE IN- 
SURANCE to 
CERTAIN the education 
of children. 


ow 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


make 
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Life Agency Officers 


to Discuss Net Results | 





Business Leaders on Joint 
Program of Association 
and Research Bureau 


Convening October 28 and 29 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Once Again to Be Conven- 
tion Headquarters 


The timely theme “Net Results—The 
True Measure of Agency Progress” 
will be discussed by Major T. I. Parkin- 
son, M. Albert Linton, John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., and others when the as- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers and 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
convene in Chicago on Oct. 28 and 29. 

All of the speakers chosen will deal 
primarily with the adequacy of present 
objectives, policies and practices and 
will offer carefully considered prin- 
ciples which should guide agency or- 
ganizations in plans for thé future. In 
a larger measure than ever before, the 
research made possible by the coopera- 
tion of member companies will furnish 
the subject matter for discussion. 

The conservation of business, with 
special emphasis upon net gain as a 
measure of progress, will receive atten- 
tion in a series of short talks on the 
first day of the meeting. This subject 
has been under constant investigation 
throughout the year. 

Costs and profits in agency operation, 
a particularly timely and vital subject, 
to be presented by M. C. Terrill, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual, will 
undoubtedly stimulate much discussion 
of net profits as a test of the efficiency 
of agency operation. Two members of 
the Research Bureau staff have spent 
an entire year developing the basic 
data for Mr. Terrill’s paper. 

Results of the Penn Mutual’s years 
of study of the proper tests of an 
agency’s progress will be presented by 
James A. Preston of that company. 
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ACTUARIAL HEAD 





Wendell M. Strong 


President of the Actuarial Society of 
America. This organization is holding its 
Fall meeting at Boston today and tomorrow 








Aided by illuminating charts, Mr. Pres- 
ton will discuss the Penn Mutual’s 
measuring sticks. Progress in man 
power development is a topic of peren- 
nial interest. Last year the data re- 
ported as a result of a special investiga- 
tion sponsored by the Association of 
Life Agency Officers created something 
of a debate as to their reliability. 
Similar data, based on further research 
and a larger number of cases, will be 
presented this year. Henry E. Niles, 
of Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan, 
Consulting Actuaries, will state the 
case and, perhaps, settle the argument. 

For the last two years the program 
has given special attention to the edu- 
cation and training of agents, with a 
view to stimulating attention toward 
better methods. Two special confer- 
ences of Educational Directors have 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Disability Valuation 
Requirements 


Reserve Tables with 314 Per 
Cent Interest Decreed by 
New York Department 


Committee Modifications 


Plans to Build Up Adequate 
Reserves on Lives Written 
Prior to Last June 


Acting Superintendent of Insurance 
for New York Thomas F. Behan was 
issued a ruling under date of October 
11 relative to minimum valuation re- 
quirements for disability benefits in- 
cluded in life policies written after the 
adoption of standard provisions on 
June 30 of this year. The ruling fol- 
lows: 


The Joint Disability Committees have 
recommended as a basis for the valua- 
tion of disability benefits incorporated 
in life policies issued after June 30, 
1930, the tables based on the Class III 
Experience as contained in the Report 
of the Committee on Disability Expe- 
rience, published by the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America in May, 1926. 

I have been informed that complete 
reserve tables for most plans of insur- 
ance and for interest at 3 per cent and 
3% per cent have been prepared in the 
offices of some of the larger life insur- 
ance companies and will be published 
and distributed in the near future by 
the Actuarial Society of America. The 
tables provide for a four months’ qual- 
ification period with one month’s dis- 
ability income benefit payable upon 
qualification but with the waiver bene- 
fit applying to all premiums falling due 
after the commencement of disability. 

I have decided to rule that these ta- 
bles with 3% per cent interest shall 
constitute the minimum valuation _re- 
quirements in this State for disability 
benefits on active and disabled lives 
with the following modifications sug- 
gested by the Joint Committee: 

On account of the increased risk 
of disability on female lives, the ac- 
tive life reserve held on such lives 
should bear the same ratio to those 
for the corresponding benefits run- 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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Compendium Now 
Ready 


Shows the Business and 
Financial Standing of All 
Life Insurance Companies 








42nd Annual Edition 





Official Life Insurance Reports 
Gives All Essential Facts About 
353 Legal Reserve Companies 


The forty-second annual edition of 
the Compendium of Official Life Insur- 
ance Reports has been issued by The 
Spectator Company. This brings to- 
gether in one volume all the esserttial 
facts and the statements of 353 legal 
reserve life insurance companies now 
doing business in the United States, as 


well as ten of the largest Canadian‘: 


companies operating in the United 
States, so that by examining but two 
pages of the book, or three, in the case 
of companies transacting industrial or 
group insurance, the complete figures 
with increases are instantly available. 
The table shows the business and finan- 
cial standing of all United States life 
insurance companies for the year end- 
ing Jan. 1, 1930, and, in addition, there 
are also given the increases in 1929 
over 1928 for the more important items, 
and a number of the miscellaneous 
items which enter into the computation 
of the percentages. 

A valuable feature in the 1930 edi- 
tion is the table classifying the bonds 
and stocks and mortgage loans held 
by the various companies. A special 
table and a most indispensable one to 
office managers, general agents, agents, 
etc., is presented showing over 7000 
ratios based on the data pertaining to 
the respective companies. This table 
shows the companies arranged alpha- 
betically and affords instantaneous 
method of comparison in the respective 
companies. Another table shows the 
industrial business of the. companies 
writing that class, together with the 
total business written and in force, 
both ordinary and industrial. Still an- 
other gives the summary of the group 
insurance transacted by the companies, 
as well as the total or group, ordinary 
and industrial. 

This work is a complete compendium 
of the various State Insurance Depart- 
ment reports and old line life insurance 
companies. It is designed and is 
printed and bound for pocket use, so 
as to enable a life insurance agent to 
easily carry the equivalent of many 
official State reports upon the condi- 


Editorial 





Joins Million Dollar Group 

James F. Malone of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
former president of City Council, has 
joined the ranks of the foremost insur- 
ance men in the country by placing in 
force more than $1,000,000 of new life 
insurance as a general agent of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh in the past eight months. 

Mr. Malone has led the national sales 
organization of Reliance Life, consist- 
ing of 1500 agents, since May. He con- 
tracted with the company Feb. 1. Two 


months later he qualified on a paid 
business basis for the eastern division 
convention of Reliance agents held in 
Havana, Cuba, in April. 

The large volume of business which 
Mr. Malone has done in a comparative- 
ly short time is composed of sixty-nine 
cases ranging from $1,000 to $75,000. 
He has written at least one case a week 
for thirty-six consecutive weeks. His 
production sets a new record for Re- 
liance agents in their first year with 
the company. 








tion of the companies, in his pocket, for 
use as occasion requires. 

Among the data given in the Com- 
pendium is a list of companies, with 
full official titles, location, detailed 
statements of 353 United States life in- 
surance companies showing the various 
items of their income, disbursements, 
assets, liabilities, new business termina- 
tions, insurance in force, and miscel- 
laneous items. Industrial business 
written and in force, group insurance 
written and in force, aggregates for 
the year 1929, aggregates for ten years, 
increase in aggregates for ten years, 
business of 1929, showing principal 
items of statements, with companies ar- 
ranged by States; premium receipts 
and benefits of policyholders since or- 
ganization; results from organization, 
being aggregates of the principal items 
in the annual statements from organ- 
ization to Jan. 1, 1930, foreign com- 
panies operating in the United States, 
table of rank and all the important 
items, classification of bonds and 
stocks; classification of mortgage loans, 
ete. This valuable Compendium of con- 
densed information contains 270 pages, 
and is substantially bound in flexible 
cover and sells at $5 per copy. 





PRUDENTIAL MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


Mortgage loans totalling $124,- 
795,679.48 have been made during 
the first nine months of 1930 by 
the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 

Archibald M. Woodruff, vice- 
president in charge of this phase 
of the Prudential’s activities, an- 
nounces that the loans made on 
individual dwellings and apart- 
ment houses during this period 
had made possible the providing 
of housing accommodations for 
19,075 families. Of these, 13,675 
occupied dwellings. The number 
of loans in each classification, to- 
gether with the amounts, follow: 





= Number 
of Loans Amount 
Dwellings .... 12,062 $65,862,370.14 
Apartments .. 561 12,660,982.00 
Mercantile ... 255 25,023,464.40 
PRIS. os sees 4,177 21,248,862.94 
Total ..... 17,055 $124,795,679.48 











Life Agency Officers 


(Concluded from page 7) 


been held at other times. Much activ- 
ity on the part of companies has re- 
sulted and many interesting training 
plans have been put into operation. H. 
G. Kenagy, of the Research Bureau, 
who has studied, taught, and thought 
about salesman training for ten years, 
will attempt to answer these and re- 
lated questions: What have we learned 
about training? What is the proper 
training function of the Home Office? 
What are the elements of a sound 
training program? 

Summarizing, in a sense, the entire 
program, two addresses scheduled for 
the afternoon of the second day should 
serve to stimulate definite activity in 
putting into effect the valuable ideas 
advanced by preceding speakers. Major 
T. I. Parkinson, president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, will ad- 
dress the gathering on the relation of 
the Agency Department to the other 
Home Office departments. The ques- 
tion involves a discussion of the func- 
tions of the Agency Department, and 
the point of ‘view of so notable an in- 
surance executive will make his re- 
marks of particular significance. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the Research Bureau, will close 
the meeting with a searching, question- 
raising discussion of the subject: “A 
Five-Year Look Ahead.” 

M. A. Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual, chairman of the Co- 
operative Advertising Committee, will 
present a report of the progress of his 
committee in getting support for a co- 
operative national advertising cam- 
paign. He expects to report some “net 
results,” too. 

James A. McLain, agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Guardian, chairman of the 
Association’s Thrift Week Committee, 
will report on the proposed activity for 
Life Insurance Day next year. 

The meeting is particularly fortu- 
nate in its chairman, Frank L. Jones, 
chairman of the Research Bureau 
Executive Committee. 
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Philadelphia Opens Fall 


Dinner Meetings 





The Business Outlook and the 
Training of Agents Featured 
Addresses 


The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters on Tuesday night began 
its 1930-31 season with a dinner meet- 
ing at the manufacturers club with the 
largest attendance in its history. The 
outpour was so large that additional 
tables had to be placed on the floor and 
the baleony running around the dining 
room was also filled with life under- 
writers. 

A bright picture of the United States 
and its prospects was painted by A. C. 
Pearson, chairman of the Board of the 
United Business Publishers. To Mr. 
Pearson was allotted the difficult sub- 
ject of “present conditions and the out- 
look.” 

He said that conditions in the United 
States are intertwined with the rest of 
the world. That America is the big 
credit nation and that political and 
business conditions in the rest of the 
world affect us. And, he said but for 
the difficulties abroad, the United 
States most likely would be back to 
normal today. Mr. Pearson’s address 
is printed in full on page 18 of this 
issue. 

The program of the association for 
this year calls for six talks on the vari- 
ous phases of making the sale by mem- 
bers of the local association. 

L. G. Saunders, agency supervisor 
of the John A. Stevenson agency of the 
Penn Mutual, was the first of the six. 
His subject was planning your work. 
He used a football simile in his talk, 
likening the agent to a football team. 
Midway in his talk, he switched from 
addressing the agent to talking to the 
general agent and supervisor with a 
plea for more human and affectionate 
contact with the agent. 

“T call it the greatest sin,” he said, 
“to take a good, clean young American 
boy and have him walk in with head 
down and say ‘I won’t do.’ ” 

He said that the first essential for 
the beginner was to see to it that he 
systematically regulate his physical 
body and be in the office before nine 
o’clock in the morning. Secondly, to 
plan the day’s work the night before. 
Third, to send out four direct mail 
letters every morning. 

The new agent, he stated, should 
study the history of his company from 
the very beginning, know every official 
and learn to love his company. He 
should know his fundamentals and 
principals—and rate book and be able 
to give rates without getting out the 
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PRUDENTIAL CELEBRATES 
FIFTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Edward D. Duffield, president 
of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, and his asso- 
ciate executives were hosts on 
Tuesday, October 14, at a recep- 
tion marking the fifty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of that 
insurance organization. 

The function took place in the 
home office assembly hall, New- 
ark, and was attended by more 
than three hundred leaders in the 
political, religious, professional 
and business life of the state and 
this community. A buffet luncheon 
was served to those attending. 
Among the distinguished guests 
who participated in the celebra- 
tion were the following: 


United States Senators David 
Baird, Jr., Hamilton F. Kean; 
State Senators Charles C. Read 
and Theodore B. Dawes; New 
Jersey Congressmen Fred A. 
Hartley, Jr., Franklin W. Fort; 
Postmaster Frank J. Bock; State 
Officials—Col. Charles R. Blunt, 
Commissioner of Labor; Dr. 
Charles H. Elliott, Commissioner 
of Education. Dwight W. Mor- 
row, U. S. Ambassador to Mexico. 











rate book. He should have some sort 
of organized sales talk. 

Slumps, he said, are due to the men- 
tality of the underwriter and to causes 
outside of life insurance. The general 
agent should sympathize with the un- 
derwriter and draw out his worries. 

He advocated use of a “cabinet”— 
fishermen, golfers, hunters, etc., these 
men, he said have their hobbies, they 
know others who talk the same lan- 
guage. They are wonderful for in- 
creasing business. 





THE PROVIDENT PROVIDER 


NEW Retirement Income pol- 

icy, “The Provident Provid- 
er,” has just been issued by the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia. Adver- 
tisements announcing the new 
policy will appear in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, American Mag- 
azine, Colliers and other well 
known national publications. The 
contract on a $10,000 basis» pro- 
vides a life income of $100 a 
month at maturity ages 60 or 65 
with a minimum of 100 payments 
guaranteed. In addition to death 
benefits prior to maturity the in- 
sured has the option of taking a 
cash payment of $12,800 at ma- 
turity age 65 or $14,400 at ma- 
turity age 60, on the above men- 
tioned basis. Further details con- 
cerning this policy will be given 
in next week’s issue. 
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Record Breaking Attend- 
ance at Monthly Meeting 





New York Life Underwriters 
Hear Young and Stevenson 
Speak at Inaugural Session 


The largest dinner meeting attend- 
ance in the history of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York turned out for the initial func- 
tion of the fall season at the Hotel 
Astor last Tuesday evening. The oc- 
casion marked also the first meeting 
president over by Leon Gilbert Simon 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. His popularity was attested to 
by prolonged applause from more than 
a thousand friends and co-workers. 

Following a graceful and concise 
inaugural address Mr. Simon presented 
the Roxy Quartette, well known 
stage and radio entertainers. 

After felicitating his predecessors in 
office along with an introduction of 
other members of the present adminis- 
tration, Mr. Simon called on Frank 
Mulligan of the Guardian Life to give 
a report on institutional advertising. 
This he did in a most optimistic vein 
and he gave a very convincing talk on 
the benefits which are bound to accrue 
to those who assist in this campaign. 
Theodore Riehle’s report on member- 
ship, of which committee he is the new 
head, was brief but pointed. He said 
there are now 1653 paid members of 
the association but he wants just twice 
that many. To that end he enlisted 
every underwriter in the room on his 
committee for just one week. “Bring 
in one new paid member,” was his 
modest request. Mr. Riehle believes 
in direct action and that the time to do 
a thing is right away. This principle 
he seeks to apply to the job of getting 
new members. 

The two featured speakers of the 
evening were Vash Young of the 
Equitable, whose topic was “A Fortune 
to Share,” and John Stevenson, Penn 
Mutual Life who told why and how 
he “Gets a Thrill out of Selling Life 
Insurance.” Both of these speakers 
are consistent million dollar producers, 
Mr. Stevenson already having paid for 
over three million during the present 
year. 

Mr. Stevenson was introduced as the 
best known and best liked life in- 
surance man in America. In turn, fol- 
lowing Mr. Young on the program, Mr. 
Stevenson remarked that after listen- 
ing to life insurance talks for twelve 
years, all over the United States, he 
could say without qualification that the 
one he had just heard was without a 
peer. Excerpts from both of these talks 
will be presented in the next educa- 
tional section of this paper. 


Life Insurance 




















Attractive Policy Forms to Meet 





Every Life Insurance Need 











More than 
$1,250,000,000 
of Insurance in Force 


























Behind the Missouri State Life Insurance Company stands 
an ideal that places the mission of insurance among the 


greatest of all humanitarian influences. 


Animated wholly by this sense of responsibility, the Com- 
pany has constantly applied every thought and activity to 


give the protection of its policies an ever wider application. 


With its growth of experience, financial resources, and ex- 
pansion of its field operations, it has been able to reach in- 
creasingly farther and deeper into an understanding of the 
needs of the people in all circumstances of life and has been 
outstandingly successful in developing a service which is avail- 


able to practically every manner of human necessity. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS 
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Life Insurance Course at 
New York University 





Twenty-seventh Term 
October Sixth with Seventy- 
four Students 


The Life Insurance Training Course 
at New York University began its 
ninth year and twenty-seventh term on 
Monday, Oct. 6. The enrollment on the 
opening day according to an announce- 
ment by James Elton Bragg director 
of the course was 74 students. Since 
the fall class is limited to 75, after the 
one vacancy is filled, those desirous of 
taking the course will have to wait un- 
til the January course. 

An interesting feature of this class 
is the fact that the sons of three men 
prominent in life insurance circles are 
enrolled—Gene Homans who played 
Bobby Jones in the finals of the Na- 
tional Amateur Championship is the 
son of Sheppard Homans a past presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and a well known manager of 
the Equitable Life in this city; Gene 
Hord is the son of the vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co.; 
and E. Barrington Sisley, the son of 
Edward J. Sisley who has headed the 
Educational Committee of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association since the begin- 
ing of the Life Insurance Training 
Course. 


To Campaign Against Twisting 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 6. — George A. 
Meyer, newly elected president of the 
Baltimore Association of Life Under- 
writers, has several plans which he will 
bring before the executive committee 
relating to the twisting of policies and 
rebating. 

These suggestions include plans for 
the education of the public concerning 
the ethics of the insurance business 
relating particularly to twisting and 
rebating. 

Mr. Meyer will also ask the executive 
committee to map out a plan in the 
warning “before you invest—invest- 
igate,” relating particularly to bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance. 


To Resume Night School 


The Mississippi Association of Life 
Underwriters will resume the night 
school on Oct. 20, A. E. Babbitt, ac- 
tuary of the Lamar Life, as educa- 
tional director in Jackson, Miss. An- 
nouncement of the Monday night 
classes was made by E. H. Hix, gen- 
eral agent of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
who is president of the association. 
The suggested C.L.U. course will be 
followed. 
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SECRETARY CAPITOL LIFE 





Merlin Oates 


After having been prominently as- 
sociated with Texas insurance compa- 
nies for the past eleven years, having 
been actuary and a member of the 
board of the American Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, Merlin Oates was 
recently appointed secretary of the 
Capitol Life Insurance Company at 
Denver, Colorado. Mr. Oates was born 
at Dallas in 1893 and is a graduate of 
the University of Texas. He is a Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. 


“Life Insurance from a Lawyer’s Per- 
sonal Point of View’ was the subject of 


an address by H. V. Watkins of Jackson, 
-Miss., before the monthly luncheon of the 


Mississippi Life Underwriters Association. 


| AS WE SERVE 


WE PROGRESS 








| Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 








1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

































Organized 1851 | 
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Confidence Works 
Two Ways 


You’ve got to have con- 
fidence in the company 
you represent before you 


can have confidence in 





yourself, 


No use strutting your- 
self selling him in a 
big way if the home 
office is going to 
choke the deal 


with red tape 






or indifference. 






Common- 
wealth Cordial 


Co - operation, in- 





spires utmost confi- 






dence in our agents, 





The  organization’s 





full resources, expressed 





in sincere, interested sup- 
port, are behind every 
agent all the time. Such 
team work is bound to 


succeed. 





COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Life Insurance 








A Great Mid-Western 





Institution 


Dedicated to unsurpassed service in everything 
pertaining to the business of Life Insurance. 


The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance 
Company 


H. K. Lindsley President 


J. H. Stewart, Vice Pres. 


Frank B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 


Wichita 


Kansas 


“POLICIES THAT PROTECT” 








IN MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS 


We have territory available mow with attractive contracts and a well defined 
plan of General Agency development. 
































Lissen, Bill— 


Folks don't subscribe for, they 
don’t contribute to, and they 
don’t carry Life Insurance—they 
purchase it outright, and they 
own it while paying for it as well 
as after it has been paid for— 

Who ever heard of subscribing for a Factory, of carrying 
a Farm? Life Insurance carries the burden of responsi- 
bility—contributes to peace of mind— 

If you have a full and proper conception of an Underwriter’s 
responsibility, program and duty, you're not securing 
subscriptions, you're not taking orders—not even can- 
vassing for names and pedigrees— 

If this latter is your conception, you're in the Right Show 
but the Wrong Seat, and Stark Nurseries, White Sewing 
Machine, R. L. Polk, R. G. Dun, Bradstreet, and the Census 
Bureau want a Good Man like YOU— 

You're not even Peddling Policies if you're a real, earnest, 
honest-to-goodness Life Underwriter, but you're selling 
Contracts of GUARANTEED INCOME for FUTURE DE- 
LIVERY, upon Death, Disability or Demand— 

You're selling Protection, Confidence, Satisfaction, Peace, the 
Opportunity to Develop, Expand and Make Dreams Come 
True, and folks own more than you sell them, for you 
change their “if? to THRIFT—Life Insurance is the world’s 
Balance Wheel, whether Prosperity or Adversity prevail— 

Our Company issues a Contract Coverage for practically 
every Condition and Class, and has an attractive man- 
agerial proposition to offer a few well-experienced PRO- 


DUCER-ORGANIZERS. How much territory, and Where? 





The Ohio State Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT 





“NOTHING 
BETTER” 


O policy is better adapted to the needs of 

America’s business and professional men 

than is Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company’s 

Preferred Risk Ordinary Life. Men established 

with other companies who occasionally have 

brokerage and surplus lines will find our service 
satisfactory and this policy ideal. 


Basis $5,000.00 
ILLUSTRATION OF NET COST* 














10 Yrs. 10th Yr. Total Divs. $5,000 10 Yr. 
Age Premiums Cash Value 10 Yr. Period Net Cost 
25 777.60 447.10 117.05 213.45 
35 1025.40 678.80 140.05 206.55 
45 1460.00 1012.35 166.95 280.70 
55 2272.70 1407.05 199.55 666.10 


Mutual Trust 


LIFE INSURANCE’ COMPANY 


EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
77 West Washington Street 
«, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
As Faithful as OLD FAITHFUL" 









* Based on present dividend scale; not guaranteed. 
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Chas. Evans Hughes, Jr., 
Joins New York Life 


Son of Chief Justice Hughes 
Elected to Illustrious 
Directorial Board 





Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., member 
of the law firm of Hughes, Schurman 
and Dwight in New York, and former 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
was inducted into the board of direc- 
tors of the New York Life Insurance 
Company at the regular October meet- 
ing. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, welcomed the new di- 
rector on behalf of the company, fol- 
lowing which there was a luncheon 
which ex-President Coolidge and other 
directors and officers attended. 

Mr. Hughes was appointed Solicitor 
General on June 1, 1929, but resigned 
in April of 1930 when his father was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. While in Wash- 
ington he was a member of the famous 
“Medicine Ball Cabinet.” 

His election to the New York Life 
board fills the vacancy created by the 
death of John G. Milburn, who had 
been a director since 1907. Mr. 
Hughes will receive no salary or re- 
muneration as director other than the 
usual fees for attendance at the regu- 
lar board meetings and committee 
meetings. 


B. F. Goodrich Co. Endorses 
Group Insurance 





Pioneer Concern in Rubber In- 
dustry to Adopt This Plan of 
Protection for Employees 


HE B. F. Goodrich Company of 
Akron, Ohio, pioneer manufacturer 
of rubber products, was the first or- 
ganization in the industry to adopt a 
plan of group insurance for employees. 
“Since 1916,” according to J. D. 
Tew, president of the Goodrich com- 
pany, “we have been extremely inter- 
ested in the development of a compre- 
hensive program of employees’ insur- 
ance and disability coverage. 

“The plan now in effect throughout 
Goodrich has lightened the burden im- 
posed on many of our people and their 
dependents in the event of sickness or 
death, and we have the highest regard 
for industrial group insurance for these 
reasons.” 

The first Goodrich experience with 
employees’ group insurance began with 
a complimentary plan for employees 
which was discarded in 1924, largely 
because of the lack of interest on the 
part of workers in insurance for which 
they paid no premiums. 
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“When we introduced the new plan 
with the cooperation of the A‘tna Life 
Insurance Company, it was interest- 
ing to note the decided change in atti- 
tude which greeted the announcement,” 
N. G. White, insurance manager of the 
Goodrich company, stated recently. 

“Immediate interest was exhibited by 
employees, and less than 1 per cent 
of those eligible for insurance refused 
the coverage when it was first offered, 
and most of those have subsequently 
applied for policies. 

“After a year’s experience with the 
new plan, a sickness and accident pol- 
icy was offered to the workers, 94 per 
cent of those eligible subscribing. 

“Our most recent figures show that 


“Check and Double Check” 


We refer to our standing in Best’s Rating 
Chart. Note these outstanding qualifica- 


tions: 


1. Nearly a quarter century old. 


2. Character and distribution of 


assets. 


earnings. 








4. Low net premiums for first ten 


yeats. 


5. Rating—“A” or “Excellent.” 


Want a general agency with a company of 
Then write in confidence to 
the Agency Department. 


this character ? 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


Columbus, Ohio 


Assets $19,000,000 


3. Low mortality and high interest 
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the company’s group coverage aggre- 
gates $54,650, insuring the lives of ap- 
proximately 21,800 Goodrich employees. 

“This plan has been extended to in- 
clude employees of the Pacific and 
Canadian plants of the Goodrich com- 
pany as well as The Hood Rubber Co., 
The Miller Rubber Co., Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., and Martha Mills, 
all subsidiaries of Goodrich. 

“The experience with these policies 
has been excellent, for they are easily 
administered, complaints are negligible, 
and the contributory plan has demon- 
strated its soundness to those of us 
charged with its administration at 
Goodrich in many ways during the 
past six years.” 


In force $111,000,000 





Life Insurance 































































For the man who has a limited sum to spend on Insurance 
—the most benefit and protection for the least money— 
Endowment at Age 85. 


For the man to whom the idea of paying premiums in 
old age is distasteful—Limited Payment Life. 


For the man who wishes to accumulate a fund which will 
be available to him later—A Full Line of Endowments. 


For the business and professional man—Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life. 

For the man who wishes his salary continued after his 
death—Monthly Income. 


For the man with children—Educational Endowments 
and juvenile Insurance. 

For the man who desires Complete Coverage—the 
policy which fits his needs including Double and 
Triple Indemnity, Weekly Accident Indemnity (non- 
eancellable, non-proratable, and unlimitable), and 
our total and permanent disability provision—all in 
one policy. 


For the agent who is interested in selling unique and 
complete coverage—this suggestion: Get in touch im- 
mediately with 


EUGENE E. REED, VICE PRESIDENT 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR EVERYONE | 



















PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LONDON 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








147 years of successful business operation. 


PHOENIX 


|| INDEMNITY COMPANY 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 





Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
dent 
Disability Benefits, Dividends 
Liberal Contracts fer Agents 
If interested, verite * 
NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


D. B. MORGAN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
SEATTLE 
































THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE INSURANCE BAR 


(1930-31) 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 


FEATURES: 
Preeminent Directory of Insurance Counsel, 
Claims Attorneys and Independent Adjusters 


Index of Insurers Operating in the United States 
with data concerning date and place of organization, 
class, territory and assets 
(Alphabetically arranged regardless of class) 
Suggestions Relating to the Investigation of 
Insurance Claims and the Taking of Statements 
By Albert E. Meder, A. B., J. D. 

(General Counsel for Central West Casualty Co., Detroit) 


Digests of Laws Applicable to Insurance 
(Each State, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Canada) 


Introductory copies of this issue will be supplied with- 
out charge to insurance company officials, home and 
branch office counsel, claim superintendents, adjusters, 
etc., whose duties include the employment of attorneys 
and independent adjusters. 

If you are in the above described class and have not 
already received the new issue, a copy will be sent upon 
request. Orders from others filled at $5.00 per copy. 


THE BAR LIST PUBLISHING CO. 
Fisher Building Chicago, IIl. 








Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
































KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 
110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Preperty Damage, Public Liability 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Committee Starts Drive for Asso- 
ciate Members 


Theodore M. Riehle, chairman of the 
membership committee of The Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York, announces a special cam- 
paign to align with the association a 
large number of associate members. 

It is not generally known that the 
by-laws of the association permit per- 
sons who are connected in any ca- 
pacity with life insurance companies 
and agencies doing business in New 
York State but who are not eligible 
for active membership (meaning they 
do not hold a license) may be elected 
to associate membership. Such asso- 
ciate members have every advantage 
and privilege of membership except the 
right to vote. 

The annual dues for associate mem- 
bership is $5, which includes a sub- 
scription to the Life Association News 
and the city association Bulletin, both 
publications of great value to the life 
underwriter. 

Those interested in associate member- 
ship in the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York can 
obtain additional information from 
Ted Riehle at 225 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, Lackawanna 4300, or from 
Bill Bawden, executive manager, 149 
Broadway. Barclay 1359. 












































J. C. Higdon 


J. C. Higdon, Secretary-Actuary 
Business Men’s Assurance 
Company 


Although one of the youngest insur- 
ance officials in the country, it is doubt- 
ful whether there is one with a better 
background of education, training and 
experience than J. C. Higdon, secre- 
tary-actuary of the Business Men’s As- 
surance Company. The truth of this 
statement is reflected in the progress 
he has made with his own company 
and in his contacts with insurance or- 
ganizations of the country. 

Born in Indianapolis, Ind., in 1897, 
Mr. Higdon received most of his edu- 
cation in Texas, graduating from the 
University of Texas with an A.B. de- 
gree in Science in 1917. 

Following service in the Radio 
Training Department in Texas and 
later in Columbia University in New 
York, at the close of the war, Mr. Hig- 
don was engaged in Near East Relief 
work in Constantinople and the Rus- 
sian Caucasus, and later appointed 
American Vice-Consul at Tabriz, Per- 
sia, in which capacity he served one 
and one-half years. 

Returning to the United States in 
1921, he became associated with his 
father, John E. Higdon, as consulting 
actuary. Mr. Higdon’s insurance tal- 
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Newspaper Selects “Rulers 
of Iowa” 


Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Mwines, 
is one of fifty Iowans designated by the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, re- 
cently, as “The Fifty Rulers of Iowa.” 
The newspaper selection was that of 
an anonymous prominent Iowan who 
simulated in his selection of the “Fifty 
Rulers of Iowa,” the task undertaken 
recently by former Ambassador James 
W. Gerard in selecting the “Fifty 
Rulers of the United States.” 

In its explanation of the selection of 
Mr. Nollen, the Register and Tribune 
said: “Gerard S. Nollen, Des Moines. 
President of Iowa’s biggest business 
institution, the Bankers Life Company. 
He is one of the real leaders in Des 
Moines business, banking, industry. 
Personal popularity and ability com- 
bined make his influence felt outside 
the capital city, throughout the State. 
Politics does not enter his daily rou- 
tine.” 








ents were soon recognized and at an 
early date he was invited to join forces 
with the Kansas City office of the 
Aetna Life. 

Three years after the establishment 
of a life department, the Business 
Men’s Assurance Company, in need of 
executives with a life insurance back- 
ground, engaged Mr. Higdon as man- 
ager of the life insurance department. 

It is difficult to say whether the life 
department has kept pace with Mr. 
Higdon or Mr. Higdon has kept pace 
with the life department. Suffice it 
to say that the company’s life business 
has made great strides, reporting ap- 
proximately $90,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force at the close of the first 
ten-year period. During the seven 
years of his connection, Mr. Higdon 
has been promoted, first, from manager 
of the life department to actuary of 
the company, and. two years later, 
made secretary-actuary of the com- 
pany. 

In 1928 he was elected secretary of 
the Junior Section of. the American 
Life Convention. 








in several States. 


Correspondence strictly confidential. 





WANTED 


A competent Actuary, qualified to take full charge of the Agency 
Management of a young Pacific Coast Life Insurance Company, operating 


State fully, in first letter, age, experience, present occupation and salary 
expected to start. Splendid future for a resourceful man who can make good. 


Box 30, care The Spectator, New York 
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Have you ordered your 


Insurance Year Books 
—1930 Edition 


The fifty-eighth annual issue of this encyclopedia of the insur- 
ance business is available in three volumes. These books, which 
cover every insurance company operating in the United States, 
are compendiums of several complete insurance annuals and pro- 
vide the following outstanding features: 


A Complete Reporting Service. 
A Detailed Financial Statement. 
A Statistical History. 


| | 
| Underwriting Experience By States. : 


A Digest of State Laws. 

A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents. 

A List of Medical Examiners, Independent Adjusters and 
Attorneys Especially Qualified for Insurance Work. 

Fire Department and Water Supply Data for 5458 Cities 
and Towns. 


PRICES 


Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports 

Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 
Special Reports 

Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports.... 


Two Volumes, when ordered together 
Three Volumes, when ordered together 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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Southeastern Life Cele- 
brates Anniversary 





Substantial Production of Busi- 
ness Marks Passing of Mile- 
stone; Agency Changes 
Announced 


The Southeastern Life Insurance 
Company, of Greenville, S. C., has just 
celebrated its silver anniversary at a 
meeting of the home office force. On 
the morning of the company’s twenty- 
fifth birthday, Miss Dalla Wade, repre- 
senting the employees, presented Presi- 
dent C. O. Milford with thirty-four ap- 
plications for $53,500 of insurance on 
the lives of the employees. 

The company is making rapid prog- 
ress in its expansion program, having 
announced the recent establishment of 
four new general agencies. John J. 
Wilcox, of Chattanooga, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for South- 
eastern Tennessee and Northwestern 
Georgia. Charles J. Levy has been 
transferred from a district agency at 
Andrews, S. C., to a general agency at 
Spartanburg. M. M. Wilkes, agent at 
Florence, S. C., was recently appointed 
general agent at Rock Hill, 8S. C.; J. 
Arthur Tuten has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Charleston. Mr. Tuten 
started in the life insurance business 
as an agent for the Southeastern sev- 

eral years ago, later leaving to go with 
another company. , 


Equitable Mortgage Loans 


Confidence in the stability of the 
country’s real estate as an investment 
field for life insurance funds was ex- 
pressed by the approval of $10,343,400 
of mortgage loans last month by The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States according to a state- 
ment issued yesterday by Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president. 

Loans granted in September were 
the heaviest of any month this year 
and more than double those for August, 
Mr. Parkinson pointed out. The loans, 
1880 in number, were distributed in 
292 cities and 41 states and provided 
housing facilities for 1646 families. 

Residence and farm properties ab- 
sorbed the bulk of the funds alloted by 
The Equitable’s real estate department. 


Mutual Benefit Supervisor 


John F. Montgomery, former district 
manager of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, N. J., has been named agency 
supervisor in Mississippi for the E. H. 
Hix general agency of the same com- 
pany. Montgomery is a graduate of 
Georgia Tech. He has moved his fam- 
ily to Jackson, Miss., and assumed 
duties as supervisor. 
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limited production. 


Address. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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The First Supplement to 
The Handy Guide, 1930 


The first supplement to The Handy Guide 
to Premium Rates, Applications and Poli- 
cies, 1930 edition, has been issued by The 
Spectator Company. This supplement con- 
tains new policy forms and premium rates 
of several companies, thus bringing The 
Handy Guide fully up to date. 


Copies of this supplement will be sup- 
plied to those subscribers to The Handy 
Guide who names appear on The Spectator 
Company’s books, at 35 cents each, while 
the price to non-subscribers will be 50 
cents. The three supplements to the 1929 
edition of The Handy Guide will be fur- 
nished to subscribers to that book for $1.00. 


Orders should be addressed to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39TH St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston New Orleans 




















NEW PRESIDENT 





Charles R. Detrick 


Former insurance commissioner of Cali- 

fornia, has become president of the San 

Francisco Life, which is now in process of 
organization 


Peoples Life 


| Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 





Frankfort, Indiana 
$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Pro- 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 
Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- | 


eect 


TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 
INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 











A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 




















South Bend Association Meets 

The first meeting of the South Bend 
(Ind.) Association of Life. Underwrit- 
ers to be held since the election of 
officers last June, was held recently 
with John F. DeHaven, president in 
charge of the meeting. The program 
was presented by Rollo G. Page, gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Page secured Frank C. 
Wiggington of Chicago, the Aetna’s 
general agent there, who has just com- 
pleted a term of a year as president 
of the national association. 

A report of the annual meeting of 
the national association at Toronto was 
given by Tecumseh Kilgore, South 
Bend, 
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Present Conditions 


and the 


Outlook 


A Survey of the Causes of Business 
Depression; An Inventory of Current 
Resources and a Glance at the Future 


By A. C. 


TS accompanying article is the 
text of an address by Mr. Pear- 
son before the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters Association at _ the 
Manufacturers Club in Philadelphia 
on Oct. 14. Mr. Pearson is chair- 
man of the board of the United 
Business Publishers, Inc., of which 
THE Spectator is a division. Mr. 
Pearson is also president of the 
National Publishers Association and 
was one of the industrial leaders 
invited to President Hoover’s con- 
ference in Washington last fall to 
discuss methods of alleviating bus- 
iness depression.—Editor’s Note. 


* * * 


RESENT conditions in the United 
P States are intertwined with con- 

ditions in the remainder of the 
world. We are now the great creditor 
nation and are affected by wheat prices 
in Argentina, by the coffee depression 
in Brazil, by the surplus of nitrate in 
Chile, by the overproduction or under 
consumption in Europe and by political 
disturbances in a dozen different coun- 
tries. 

But for these difficulties, the United 
States would probably be back to nor- 
mal business before this time. 

In considering the present situation 
in the United States we must take ac- 
count of the over supply of farm prod- 
ucts and of raw materials from the 
mines and forests. We must then con- 
sider the enlarged capacity of factories 
due to the unusual demands of the 
World War and a slavish following of 
the mass production idea in our own 
and foreign countries. 

I shall not give the exact situation 
in each of the industries and trades, 
because those can be had from differ- 
ent financial and industrial reviews, 
but will give some parts of the October 
predictions which are furnished by our 
institution, based on the facts in the 
possession of our editors of specialty 
business papers. (Data from “How’s 
Business ?” for October). 

The losses on stocks and bonds to 
those who were actually sold out or had 
to liquidate during this last year reach 
a tremendous total, but even this is 


very small compared to the paper 
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losses which have come to men and wo- 
men who have been able to hold their 
stocks and bonds and who will doubt- 
less realize figures that approximate 
the 1929 peak. No one is able to state 
just when this will occur but it will 
probably be during the next two years. 

The influence which in my mind was 
more dominant than any other in con- 
tributing to the high market prices of 
last year was confidence in future 
values of the stocks of large corpora- 
tions. This optimism was strengthened 
by the increasing of combinations, the 
growth of chain stores, the pyramiding 
of public service companies, the merg- 
ing of banks, and the mounting of 
profits due to modern methods in ad- 
ministration as well as manufacturing. 
Added to the growth in these great 
corporations was the discovery by the 
public that common stocks in import- 
ant corporations yielded in a period of 
years much larger and practically as 
safe a return as bonds. 

The practice of capitalizing profits, 
almost regardless of tangible assets, 
and with the constant increase in prof- 
its, made the stocks rise so rapidly that 
they were purchased for their in- 
creased price rather than for their 
earnings. This caused some stocks to 
be sold on a basis as high as fifty times 
earnings. 


Down from the Heights 


Naturally when there was a realiza- 
tion that business would not keep up 
to the high peak of the first six months 
of 1929, there came a hesitation and 
finally a precipitate break in the stock 
market. This really came after the de- 
cline in business had started, but the 
influence of speculation was so great 
that the market held up until after 
business had definitely begun to recede. 
With the break in the market there 
came a further recession of business, 
because hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who had been feeling opulent be- 
cause of their paper profits then began 
to feel extremely poor because of their 
paper and actual losses. Just as they 
multiplied their increased profits by 
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ten or more in figuring their increased 
wealth, they now multiplied the de- 
creases by ten to show their losses. At 
this time there was a valiant effort 
made by the President and most of the 
leaders of business to prevent a panic 
in business following the panic in the 
stock market. This work was so effec- 
tive during the first three months that 
in many lines the effects of the depres- 
sion were delayed to such an extent 
that January and February were bet- 
ter than the following June and July. 
The state of the public mind has 
much to do with people spending or 
economizing. There are examples on 
every hand of men whose incomes have 
not been reduced and who really have 
a considerably increased income due to 
the lower prices of merchandise and 
commodities, who yet are insisting on 
stringent economies in their family 
budgets as compared with their ex- 
penditures in the previous year. 
There are many recommendations of 
methods to speed the return to normal 
business. Some urge an appeal to the 
patriotism and cooperative spirit of 
men by putting forward the idea of 
duty. An example of this is the effort 
of communities to persuade everyone 
to spend 10 per cent extra in a cer- 
tain week. This reminds me of the 
prune growers advertising to eat more 
prunes. It might be effective sponsored 
by physicians but carries little weight 
coming from the prune growers asso- 
ciation. The Scriptures sum this up 
admirably in the statement, “Spread 
not your net in the sight of the bird.” 
Influencing public opinion is as difficult 
as trapping birds, and the mechanics 
of the influencing must not be evident. 
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Here are some facts with which you 
are all familiar but which we need to 
recall and to use with our customers: 
During the first nine months of 1930 
there was declared in dividends in the 
United States $635,000,000 more than 
was declared in the same period of 


The United States with 7 per cent 
the world’s population consumes half 
of the world’s output of coffee, tin and 
rubber, 36 per cent of its coal, 42 per 
cent of its pig iron, 47 per cent of its 
copper, 70 per cent of its petroleum 
and automobiles. It has 33 per cent of 
the world’s railroads, uses 35 per cent 
of the electric power and 60 per cent 
of the telephones. It raises 60 per cent 
of the cotton and wheat in the world. 
It generally has more than half of the 
world’s gold and sixty five per cent of 
the banking deposits, while its life in- 
surance is over 70 per cent, an amount 
of $103,146,441,473 as of the end of 
1929. 

The population of the United States 
is at this very moment 123,581,856. 
This is computed from the electric 
chart in the Census office. According 
to Director of the Census Stewart there 
is one birth every 13 seconds, one death 
every 23 seconds; one immigrant every 
1% minutes; one emigrant every 5% 
minutes net gain one every 23 seconds. 


Growth of Opportunity 


This means 139,000,000 population in 
1940. It is growth of opportunity that 
stimulates business and the above fig- 
ures certainly show an inspiring op- 
portunity for life insurance. There is 
a real opportunity now to stimulate 
business, because commodities are low 
and it is really economical to purchase 
more goods now, to invest in more 
securities now, and to build more 
houses now. In almost any business it 
is possible to produce a flawless case 
for action now. As people realize that 
the bottom has been reached and that 
we have started on our way up, they 
will seek to protect themselves against 
advances, and by that very action they 
will start the advance. 

When the life insurance concerns hit 
upon the idea of advocating the pur- 
chase of additional life insurance at 
a time when men’s estates were re- 
duced because of their losses in the 
market, that was not an appeal to 
sentiment to help the life insurance 
companies or their agents but a real 
selling argument based on the interest 
of the purchaser of life insurance. 

While the growth of population alone 
in the United States proves the great 
opportunity for increasing insurance 
and other business, the impressive fact 
is that the growth of wealth is five 
times as fast as the growth of popula- 
tion. 
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Summary of Expert Opinion 


While there are many critics of 
Roger Babson, I, as a publisher, hatur- 
ally, would agree with one of the 
planks in his platform for business re- 
covery. Babson advocates economy in 
all overhead and non-productive de- 
partments, but extension of sales de- 
partments, and particularly an in- 
crease in advertising at this time. I am 
not advocating simply an increase in 
regular paid and printed advertising, 
but an increase in all sorts of encour- 
aging but true statements about busi- 
ness as well as general conditions. The 
mass mind is affected by the presenta- 
tion of facts, whether written or by 
word of mouth, and this applies not 
only to the facts of public happenings 
but the facts about your own particular 
business. There are scores of differing 
opinions as to how business got into 
trouble, and an abundance of analyses 
as to just how extended that trouble is, 
but most wise men hesitate to state 
how we may get out of the trouble or 
how soon we will be back to a normal 
basis. I have consulted many well in- 
formed men and my associates have 
seen many more, so the suggestions I 
will give are not my own but simply 
a composite of other men’s ideas which 
appeal to me as sound. 

1. It is necessary to remove the idea 
of 1929 as a normal year on which to 
base comparisons. It would be much 
more helpful and correct to take the 
average of 1926, 1927 and 1928, which 
were subsequent to the effects of 1921 
and hence might be well classed as nor- 
mal years. 

2. A quick recovery would probably 
be harmful, and at least it is improb- 
able. The chances are that we will 
slowly climb up for another twelve 
months before we reach normal busi- 
ness, and in the meantime the prizes 
will be to the industrious and efficient. 
The product must be made as attrac- 
tive as possible, and the selling, both 
by men and by advertising must be 
clever and effective if any concern is 
to have its share of this highly com- 
petitive business. The post war pros- 
perity made us careless, and now we 
must plan definitely on being vigilant 
and aggressive if we are to be success- 
ful in the next twelve months. 

3. Some entire lines will be above 
normal, some will do ordinary busi- 
ness, while others will be in the dol- 
drums, because there is no cleverness 
or application sufficiently effective to 
entirely reverse the law of supply and 
demand. If farmers plant in wheat 50 
per cent more acres than are needed, 
there will naturally be low prices on 
wheat. The same applies to the auto- 
motive industry in going out deliber- 
ately in 1929 and producing more cars 
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than could possibly be marketed. But, 
whatever the general condition of an 
industry, there will be a wide differ- 
ence between the alert and the care- 
less individuals. 

4. Business must chart its course 
with an accurate compass. In other 
words, there must be a supply of de- 
finite data on production and consump- 
tion that will enable concerns to avoid 
over-production. There must also be a 
thorough dissemination of the results 
of experiments both in manufacturing 
and in marketing, so that men may 
profit by others’ experience and learn 
their lessons thoroughly before school 
is over. 

5. There must be cooperation of 
business interests, in which is included 
financing, insurance, manufacturing, 
distributing and publishing. This co- 
operation will probably not be har- 
nessed to some plan of propaganda, but 
will take the form of each adopting 
modern methods of production and dis- 
tribution that will result in giving the 
largest possible values and in getting 
the message over to the trade and the 
public in a way that will cause them 
to purchase now. 


Regaining Lost Ground 


The outlook can well be summed up 
in the statement that we are bound to 
come back to normal and will probably 
go above normal in the next two or 
three years. The man always loses 
who sells the United States short, but 
cooperation and intelligent effort will 
lessen the period of recovery by half. 
In the meantime it will be the sur- 
vival of the fittest, which is cold blood- 
ed philosophy but it works out finally 
to the good of the great masses of the 
people. We are benefited by the effi- 
ciency which only stringent competi- 
tion can produce. 

In recuperating from sickness it is 
necessary to consider the mental fact- 
or. No patient is so difficult as the one 
who carries a thermometer and who 
keeps making tests of his condition. 
When competent physicians have 
charted the path to recovery it is time 
to forget illness and turn one’s atten- 
tion to the paths of health. 

We know now that we are on the 
right path, and regardless of whether 
we reach normal in six months or a 
year, the result can more quickly be 
attained by following the prescription 
and stimulating the mind with enthusi- 
astic work. 

The combination of cheap commodity 
prices, cheap money, great material re- 
sources, high living standards, opti- 
mism, and enthusiasm, will bring this 
country back to normal before many 
months have passed. 
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JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 










































BASSETT, President JOHN KAY. Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH.BALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 





$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
ee M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 ||} 


NEAL BASSETT, JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER. Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. | 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President ; JOHN KAY, Vice-President , 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
1 A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 . 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. P val a, Presiden’ JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d "Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


























d. ae ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Vice-President WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice- President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 . $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





Cc. W. Neg ne Presiden ™; Bing WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. Cc. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President N KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$49,400,938 


“WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 











844 Rush Street, Chicago, Hl. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT _ W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 
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FIRE 482 MARINE INSURA 





Lower Court Reversed 
on Appeal 





Kentucky Case Decided in 
Favor of Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Co. 





Premiums Not Paid 





Insured Must Comply with the 
Policy Contract in Order to 
Collect Insurance 


FRANKForT, Ky., Oct. 14.—Property 
owners who are carrying insurance on 
their property must comply with the 
policy contract and pay the premiums 
at the time they are due, else, in event 
of loss, they cannot enforce the policy 
and collect the insurance. Numerous 
excuses which are developed in case of 
law suits for the failure to pay the 
premiums will not hold good in court. 
This principle is in substance the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals in the 
case of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance Company against Ben Flora, 
which was appealed from the Warren 
Circuit Court. 

Flora had his property, which was 
destroyed by fire, insured in this com- 
pany. The company declined to pay 
the policy, approximately $500, so 
Flora sued to collect the money. The 
lower court gave Flora a _ judg- 
ment on the theory that as the proof 
showed there, the premiums were not 
paid promptly; the policy was suspended 
during the default in payment of the 
several installments, the insured paid 
for insurance which he did not get and 
that the only fair way to meet the 
situation is to make each year begin 
from the time of payment. If such is 
the law then the policy would have been 
in force at the time of the fire. The 
Appellate court says the fallacy of this 
contention lies in the assumption that 
the insured upon the payment of a 
yearly installment was entitled abso- 
lutely to one’s year’s insurance. That, 
however, is not the contract the court 
says. It provides that the insured is 
entitled to insurance only upon con- 
dition that he pays his premiums when 
due. He could not fail to meet his 
obligation and make his default a 
ground for extending the policy so as 
to cover a period of time not included 
in the contract. 
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Reinsurance of 
Reciprocals 


Denies 





President Ives of Aetna Fire 
Group Makes Short Work 
of Rumor 


President Ralph B. Ives of the Aetna 
Fire Group has denied the rumor that 
the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company 
has accepted reinsurance fror any re- 
ciprocal exchange. The rumor which 
prompted the emphatic denial by Pres- 
ident Ives seems to have started late 
in July when the accredited representa- 
tive of a midwestern reciprocal organi- 
zation is alleged to have stated, in the 
presence of three persons, an assured, 
a representative of the Western Fac- 
tory Insurance Association and an 
agent who is a member of the National 
Association, that the Aetna Fire of 
Hartford was accepting reinsurance 
from his company. A few days after 
this statement was brought to the at- 
tention of Clyde B. Smith, president of 
the National Association of Local 
Agents, who wrote to President Ives. 
President Ives wired Mr. Smith a de- 
nial of the charge. He then wrote to 
the manager of the reciprocal involved 
and asked upon what authority its rep- 
resentative had made his statement to 
the effect that the Aetna was reinsuring 
the reciprocal’s business. To this let- 
ter Mr. Ives received a prompt reply, 
wherein the manager of the reciprocal 
said that neither the representative 
mentioned nor any other person con- 
nected with the exchange had any au- 
thority to make such a statement. He 
also added that a thorough investiga- 
tion would be made and “proper action” 
taken. 


Michigan Rate Situation 


LANSING, MIcH., Oct. 6.—State in- 
terference with the program of a num- 
ber of the big fire companies which 
have been maintaining unusually low 
auto rates in Michigan territory since 
May was rendered less probable with 
the defeat for the Republican nomina- 
tion for attorney general of Seth Q. 
Pulver of Owosso. Pulver has been 
counsel for a defense league of Michi- 
gan specialty companies which have 
been seeking to bring action through 
the attorney general’s department to 
force the big eastern carriers to restore 
manual rates. 





NCE 


San Francisco Must 
Be Careful 


Fire Chief Says Recurrence 
of 1906 Catastrophe Is 
a Possibility 








Westerly Winds Dangerous 





City Has Made Great Strides in 
Fire Prevention Work Dur- 
ing Past Five Years 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 10.—Un- 
less every possible precaution is taken 
San Francisco may again undergo such 
a catastrophe as that of 1906, according 
to Fire Chief Charles J. Brennan, who 
spoke at the fire prevention luncheon, 
held under the auspices of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in the Palace 
Hotel in that city on Oct. 8. 

“This is great city of almost 90 per 
cent frame construction, solidly massed 
over square miles. We have westerly 
winds throughout 335 days a year. 
Just let a fire get started; and would 
it burn? It did before, and there is 
no logical reason why it should not do 
so again,” he said. 

Other speakers on the program were 
Jay W. Stevens, California Fire Mar- 
shal and chief of the fire prevention 
bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and Chief of Police W. 
J. Quinn. The men praised the fire 
prevention work of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Fire Marshal Stevens 


‘characterized the period from 1926 to 


the present as being the greatest in the 
city’s fire department history. 

Robert Levison, chairman of the fire 
prevention committee of the Chamber, 
and son of J. B. Levison, president of 
Firemen’s Fund Group of insurance 
companies, presided at the meting. He 
listed accomplishments of the commit- 
tee for the year as follows: passing of 
a fire prevention ordinance, increase in 
personnel of the fire prevention bureau, 
adding of another aerial to the depart- 
ment, and greater response to tele- 
phone alarms. Objectives for the com- 
ing year are: Better fire protection 
for the water front, centralization of 
fire prevention activities among city 
departments, adoption of the assign- 
ment system, establishment of a fire 
college, movement to enlarge and mod- 
ernize fire fighting facilities, replace- 
ment of old engines with new. 


Fire Insurance 
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Agents Cleared Important Business 
At Dallas Convention 
National Association Endorses I. U. B.; Adopt New 


Constitution and Attack Fictitious Fleets; Good- 
win New President, Calhoun, Chairman 


By WILLIAM THORNTON 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 10.—‘“It was the most constructive meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents I have ever at- 
tended,” Warren W. Ellis said at the conclusion of the last session 
today. Mr. Ellis is Assistant General Manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and has been a regular attendant at 


the Association’s meetings for several years past. 


He is a close 


student of all phases of the insurance business and his voluntary 
commendation should be highly gratifying to the administration of 


the National Association. 


Two surprises developed during the 
meeting, one of them negative and the 
other positive. If any one went to 
Dallas expecting to hear the Interstate 
Underwriters Board given a round 
“cussing out’ he was badly disap- 
pointed. This organization has been of 
a great benefit to local agents, and has 
saved for them much business that 
would otherwise have gone to non- 
agency cooperatives. Percy H. Good- 
win, who is retiring from the chairman- 
ship of the executive committee to be- 
come president, explained the I.U.B.’s 
attitude towards the agents. Much 
credit is due Mr. Goodwin for bringing 
about such cordial feelings been the 
the companies holding membership in 
this organization and the agents. The 
consensus of those attending the Dallas 
meeting is that the agents have nothing 
to fear from the I.U.B. as long as it 
continues to operate as at present. In 


his address, Mr. Goodwin dispelled fear’ 


in many agents’ minds that the I.U.B. 
was being used to insure buildings. Its 
purpose is to take care of insurance on 
fluctuating values. 

The other surprise came when Walter 
H. Bennett, secretary-counsel, announ- 
ced that the Export Indemnity, a finan- 
cially strong company, operating with- 
out agents and managed by Marsh & 
McLennan was offering its facilities to 
those wishing to form fictitious auto» 
mobile fleets for the purpose of fetting 
cheap insurance. The fictious fleet 
problem is one of the most vexing ones 
in the business just at this moment 
and many agents were hardly prepared 
to hear that is possible for these fleets 
to obtain coverage in a company as 
strong as the Export Indemnity. 

Five major changes in the Associa- 
tion’s constitution were adopted at the 
concluding session Friday morning. 


Fire Insurance 


These are summarized in another col- 
umn. 

The Junior Ball room of the Adol- 
phus was comfortably filled when the 
first session of the convention came to 
order Wednesday morning. Immediately 
after the gavel fell, James L. Case, 
Norwich, Conn., a past president of the 
association, announced the death of A. 
T. Simrall, the association’s first presi- 
dent. Mr. Case spoke with emotion in of- 
fering a resolution to Mr. Simrall’s mem- 
ory. When the association was organized 
in 1896,twenty local agents, constituting 
its original membership, were present. 

Following the practice adopted a few 
years ago, President Clyde B. Smith 
read a report covering the activities of 
the combined administration. This is 
published elsewhere in this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 


Bennett’s Theme Address 

Mr. Smith was followed by Walter 
H. Bennett, secretary-counsel, who out- 
lined the theme of the convention in 
his address, “What’s Ahead for Insur- 
ance,” also printed in this issue. 

Mr. Bennett announced that the 
Louisana association had made a larger 
gain in membership than any State 
association during the past year. 

Tumultuous applause followed his 
reading of a number of letters from 
large business concerns announcing 
that they were placing all of their in- 
surance with stock companies through 
local agents. The letters were in reply 
to an inquiry sent out by the National 
Association. 

Recalling the statement made by 
Governor Roosevelt of New York at the 
conference of Governors on the subject 
of unemployment insurance, Mr. Ben- 
nett warned his audience that there was 
no use in trying to dodge this issue, 
that it was very much in the fore, and 


no insurance man could avoids facing 
it. It has cost the English government 
two and one half billion dollars through 
that country’s dole system and the 
number of unemployed has steadily in- 
creased. Mr. Bennett also cited the 
French situation. Over four hundred 
thousand workers in that country have 
gone on strike simply to get the benefit 
of unemployment insurance. 

In discussing the situation, Mr. Ben- 
nett made it clear that he felt a very 
genuine sympathy for the worker who 
is out of employment through no fault 
of his own, and who would do any work 
bringing him an honest living if it were 
offered to him. He also made it clear 
that he did no believe this unfortunate’s 
problem could be solved in the United 
States through any socielistic insurance 
scheme. 

Mr. Bennett holds this view in com- 
mon with William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


DeWeese Speaks 

Hon. J. W. DeWeese, of the Texas 
Insurance Commission, who has super- 
vision over the fire insurance companies 
and agents operating in Texas was the 
next speaker. He told the Association 
that he collected insurance premiums 
for eighteen years. During this time 
he said that he felt that he had 
enough experience for him to under- 
stand their present problems. 

Mr. DeWeese won lusty applause 
when he said that he believed that any 
agent who did not belong to his State 
Association, like the Irishman in the 
story, should be ashamed of himself. 

For more than one hundred years 
after the first fire insurance company 
was organized in the United States, 
there was no supervision in this coun- 
try, Mr. DeWeese said. Until about 
fifty years ago, the highest annual 
salary paid by any State for super- 
vision was twelve hundred dollars. 

Texas passed its first regulatory law 
on Sept. 6, 1910. The present law be- 
came operative on July 1, 1913. Its 
original purpose was to guarantee rea- 
sonable rates. yielding a reasonable 
profit to the carriers. Mr. DeWeese is 
of the opinion that the rate should 
allow 40 per cent acquisition cost, a 
loss ratio of 55 per cent and an under- 
writing profit of 5 per cent. The per- 
centages allocated to acquisition and 
loss, of course, are maximum. 

At the present time, sixty-seven 
classes of property in the Lone Star 
State are insured. Thirteen cents is 
the lowest key rate. A part of the com- 
missioner’s duties includes the adminis- 
tration of the fire mashall’s office. In- 
cidentally, the Texas Department had 
a very interesting and comprehensive 
fire prevention exhibit on the conven- 
tion floor. 
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Mr. DeWeese said that at the present 
time 625 Texas cities and towns are of- 
fering a fire prevention course as a 
part of the corricula in their public 
schools. Towns offering this course are 
allowed 3 per cent credit on their key 
ratings. 


Non-Recording Agents 


Mr. DeWeese emphatically declared 
that the non-recording agent is the 
greatest menace to fire prevention. He 
reduces the legitimate agent’s income 
and promotes increased loss ratios. The 
Texas Department is in full sympathy 
with a reduction of incompetent and 
irresponsible agents. No corporation is 
licensed in Texas as an agent. Mr. De- 
Weese concluded his address with a 
plea to the agents to organize and con- 
duct local boards. 


Best Speaks 


Alfred M. Best, insurance publisher 
of New York, said that he was not 
speaking in the terminology of math- 
ematics in addressing the Association 
on “Insurance Probabilities.” The vast 
audience was very inattentative, and at 
the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. 
Best paused long enough to allow a 
brief recess. 

Mr. Best predicted that the business 
will continue to be conducted as it has 
in the past, through local agents, that 
it will grow, and that the premium 
volume will increase. If this hopeful 
view is realized, of course, it will mean 
greater commission earnings. 

He also believes that the inevitable 
development of air transportation will 
result in the writing of more and larger 
casualty lines. 


The other speaker at the initial _ 


session was the Hon. John D. Saint, 
secretary of the Louisana Insurance 
Commission. Mr. Saint is an advocate 
of organization. He reviewed the suc- 
cess of the Louisana agents in organ- 
izing parish local boards in commun- 
ities in which there is no town suffi- 
ciently large to permit the formation 
of a board. The parish, in Louisiana, 
corresponds as a political unit to the 
county in other states. 


Group Meetings 


The afternoon session was divided 
into three group meetings. One division 
comprised representatives of agencies 
producing up to one hundred thousand 
dollars in premiums annually. A. L. 
Jenkins, of Richmond, Ind., presided at 
this meeting. Mr. Jenkins has suc- 
ceeded in inducing his clients to have 
their business written on a five year 
basis instead of on a shorter term, thus 
getting the benefit of a lower rate. This 
has helped him solve the problem of 
mutual competition. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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President Smith Makes Report of 
‘His Administration 


Tells Members of National Association of Insurance 


Agents at Dallas of 


Work Accomplished 


During the Past Y ear 


In his annual address and adminis- 
tration report for the past year, de- 
livered last week at Dallas, Tex., Presi- 
dent Clyde B. Smith of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, as- 
serted that the association had found 
itself called upon to prove that the 
American agency system is not an eco- 
nomic waste and the agents an unnec- 
essary appendage to the business of 
insurance. This was a result of the 
challenge which came from the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners of the United States in ses- 
sion at Chicago. He outlined the steps 
that were taken by the association to 
assist the commissioners on their in- 
vestigation of the commission costs of 
insurance and quoted at some length 
from the réport of the special commit- 
tee appointed by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners which 
was filed at the annual meeting of that 
organization early in September at 
Hartford. 

He said that the position heretofore 
taken by the national association on 
this question as set forth at the Chi- 
cago hearings in June had been ap- 
proved and adopted by this investigat- 
ing committee. He added that he be- 
lieved this committee, in fairness to 
the insurance business, should not have 
allowed the impression to go out that 
the public is paying 6 per cent more 
for insurance than it did ten years ago. 
He said that the truth of the matter 
is that insurable values have increased, 
that rates have come down, that the 
premium paid by the insured per thou- 
sand dollars of insurance had decreased 
and that altogether the public is pay- 
ing less for expenses per unit of insur- 
ance than it did ten years ago. 


President Smith discussed the ques- 
tion of company organizations and 
quoted from the statement of the ex- 
ecutive committee which asserted that 
the national association is committed 
to the principle: “That until a recipro- 
cal arrangement can be made between 
organized agents and organized com- 
panies, with reference to company- 
agency representation, we believe that 
the national association should not be 
committed to the support of, or in op- 
position to, any fire insurance company, 
because it does or does not belong to 
any company organization.” 


He also gave the conclusions of the 
executive committee regarding stock 
companies having dealings with assess- 
ment concerns. 

In discussing the five-year develop- 
ment program of the association, he 
said: “The program was presented to 
our executive committee in July, 1927, 
and approved and became operative on 
Sept. 1 of that year. Three years’ op- 
eration under it have been most suc- 
cessful. Today the National Association 
has a larger membership than at any 
other period in its history. The treas- 
urer’s report shows a handsome sur- 
plus, never before equalled, invested in 
government bonds and savings banks. 
It is truly a most satisfactory material 
condition and affords each succeeding 
administration a confidence in the work 
that would be wholly lacking if we 
were operating on a declining member- 
ship record and a depleted treasury.” 

He said that each of the seven ob- 
jectives in every year of the five-year 
program had been attained to date and 
added that what appeared in the begin- 
ning to be a somewhat visionary dream 
has developed into a real accomplish- 
ment and the agency army is marching 
on the distant heights of the future. 

Referring to agents not members of 
the National Association, he said: “The 
unrighteous thing about the entire un- 
dertaking is that in whatever improve- 
ments the National Association has 
brought about, whatever advantages 
have accrued to the local agent, what- 
ever protection has been’ thrown 
around his livelihood, whatever endow- 
ment has come to him in the nature of 
a vested interest in his business, non- 
member agents have participated equal- 
ly. They have fully shared in these 
benefits without cost. They have se- 
cured these advantages without work. 
They have been endowed with a vested 
property interest without expense. 
They have been protected in their busi- 
ness without cooperation. They have 
received much and given nothing.” 

He said that it is not fair that 
agents should gladly accept benefits as 
a result of the activity of any insur- 
ance organization without joining up 
and standing their share of maintain- 
ing such organizations. 

He condemned the practice of a few 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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IRE prevention week has come and gone. 

Is that effort to be the end of fire prevention 
activity for another year? Are we going to for- 
get the hundreds of preventable fires every year, 
the lives and property that might have been 
saved? 

Every day someone risks his life somewhere 
to save someone else from death by fire. And 
every day, every hour and every minute, per- 
haps, someone is in danger of losing his life in 
a fire that might have been prevented. 

Insurance agents are the key men in fire pre- 
vention effort and education. But they can in- 
crease their effectiveness in this work by making 
every day fire prevention day. That means keep- 
ing the subject always in mind and bringing it 
to public attention constantly. 

Agents must have assistance, of course, in 
striving for their goal, which is to have every 
possible precaution against fire taken by every 
one. This goal may be at least approached 
with the cooperation of the various civic clubs 
and other forward-looking and public-spirited 
groups who can be enlisted, without great difh- 
culty, in the army that is fighting fire waste. 

Don’t forget, now that Fire Prevention Week 
is over. “Make every day fire prevention day.” 


Are We Going to Forget? 














AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CoMPANY oF NEW YorK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 





Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF NEW YorRK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLoBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





JEFFERSON FirE INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
‘Capital, $400,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEw York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





LIBERTY BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000;000.00 





New York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 











(CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 
92 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Group Meetings at Dallas 








One of the three group meetings of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents was for the benefit of agencies 
writing $300,000 or more of premiums 
annually. This meeting was presided 
over by W. Eugene Harrington of At- 
lanta, and many of the prominent 
agents of the association were present. 
Among these were Albert Dodge of 
Buffalo, Percy H. Goodwin of San 
Diego, Harry R. Manchester of Cleve- 
land, R. P. De Van of Charleston, 
George W. Carter of Detroit, Bryson 
Jones of Kansas City, and J. Stewart 
Pierce of Tulsa. The three principal 
subjects which came up for discussion 
were the conditions under which the 
purchase of, or the mergers of insur- 
ance agencies might be effected; the 
question of meeting mutual competi- 
tion; and the financing of installment 
payments of premiums. 

Albert Dodge of Buffalo stated that 
a plan for the purchase or merger of 
an insurance agency was most equita- 
bly arranged basing the value of the 
agency on its premium income in con- 
sideration with its gross and net profits. 
Stock could be issued to the merging 
agencies in proportion to their value 
worked out upon this basis. 

W. Eugene Harrington brought up 
the point of the importance of looking 
out for the advancement for the 
younger men in the agencies and with 
this in mind explained an excellent 
plan. This was, first, to establish the 
owners’ salaries, then to establish a 
fixed dividend on the stock, also to de- 
termine an amount to be placed into 
surplus. The balance of profits was 
then to be allocated on a basis of 40 
per cent to the members of the firm 
and 60 per cent to department head 
and employees. 

The subject of mutual competition 
and the best methods of meeting this 
competition brought out a number of 
excellent arguments in favor of stock 
insurance. If: the agents would ask 
their prospects for the privilege of in- 
specting their policies, there would be 
many cases where the policies in mu- 
tual companies had been in force for 
such a long time that if they were re- 
written in a stock company at the cur- 
rent rate, it would be found that the 
cost to the assured would be no more 
than it had been on the old policy with 
the mutual company. Among the argu- 
ments brought forth in favor of stock 
insurance was to point out the impor- 
tance of a firm who is doing business 
as a corporation maintaining the prin- 
cipies of the corporate form of doing 
business. 
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Agents writing from $100,000 and 
$300,000 of premiums, in a conference 
at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in Dallas last week, decided among 
themselves that solicitors for medium- 
sized agencies are not worth the 
trouble required to start them in busi- 
ness. The session had planned to take 
up the business-building problems of 
the agencies, but the problem of solici- 
tors loomed up as evidently most gen- 
erally important. 

One of the most important premises 
developed in the discussion was that, 
by training solicitors, the agents them- 
selves are chiefly responsible for the 
large number of insurance agents in 
the field. It was declared that solici- 
tors used the benefit of this training 
to set themselves up in agencies after 
they had developed sufficient clintele. 
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National. Liberty Appointments 


Robert L. Engle, who has been in 
charge of the Northern and Central 
portions of Indiana, as State Agent 
for the National Liberty, has been 
given charge of the entire State, with 
headquarters, as heretofore, in Indian- 
apolis. Frank J. Florack, who has 
traveled as Special Agent for other 
companies in Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan, and for the past two years has 
occupied the position of examiner in 
the Western Department of the Na- 
tional Liberty, has been appointed 
special agent to assist State Agent 
Engle in Indiana, and will make his 
headquarters in Indianapolis. 


California business of Independence 
Fire of Corroon & Reynolds Group, is 
now being reported through its own 
branch office at 340 Pine Street. The 
office is under the management of W. 
Rae Dempsey, who is resident vice- 
president in charge of Pacific Coast 
territory of Independence Indemnity. 
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Most experienced insurance men know that 
the Ohio Farmers is one of the nation’s most pro- 
gressive fire insurance companies of moderate 
size. Younger men sometimes inquire if the name 
is descriptive of the Company’s writings. 


The name—Ohio Farmers—is known and _ te- 
spected from coast to coast. Property owners in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and other great cities 
expect—and get—the same sure protection that 
has made “Ohio Farmers” a household word 
among Ohio farmers for more than eighty. years. 


Writing 19 distinct kinds of protection in 28 
states and Canada, the Ohio Farmers offers many 
advantages to agents as well as to policyholders. 





Organized 1848 


LEROY OHIO 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 


Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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President Smith’s N.A.LA. 
Report 


(Concluded from page 23) 
casualty and surety companies which 
claimed not to be cut-rate companies 
but which offered preferential rates on 
the most desirable classes of business. 
He also spoke against the Church 
Properties Fire Insurance Corporation 
and its harmful influence on the busi- 
ness of insurance and the agency sys- 
tem, and said that eventually he hoped 
these churchmen will leave the _ busi- 
ness of insurance where it belongs—in 
the hands of competent insurance men. 
He referred to the proposed bill in 
Congress amending the Bar Associa- 
tion Code of Insurance Law by includ- 
ing therein resident agency, licensing 
and agency qualification laws. 

Referring to company cooperation, he 
said that it was gratifying to report 
that the association depicted a distinct 
improvement in company relations and 
the cooperation resulting therefrom, 
and he said he believed the companies, 
by and large, are today more freely 
cooperating with the National Associa- 
tion and more desirous of observing 
the fundamental principles of the asso- 
ciation than for a number of years 
past. 

He reported a constantly increasing 
volume of the public relation work of 
the association and said that many 
members are freely giving their time 
and ability in acquainting the public 
with the true story of insurance and 
thereby overcoming public prejudice. 
He said that he could not close the 
report of the administration without 
an expression of appreciation of the 
work of those splendid leaders who 
have been carrying on in every State. 
Their intelligent, self-sacrificing coop- 
eration, he said, has made the way 
clearer and the burden lighter. 

In only a comparatively few in- 
stances, he asserted, has there been 
any faltering in the march of progress 
in which the National Association is 
now embarked. “We glory in this 
spirit of determination to advance the 
cause of our beloved association, and 
express the earnest wish that it may 
never wane. The compensation for 
these faithful workers lies in the 
knowledge of a task well performed 
and the gratitude of every true mem- 
ber.” 


Changes in Maine Department 
of Aetna Life Companies 


The following changes in the field 
personnel of the marine department of 
the Automobile Insurance Company and 
the Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford have been announced: 
Kurt L. Daniels, formerly manager of 
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the Atlantic Marine Department at 
Philadelphia, has been appointed ma- 
rine manager of the Western branch at 
San Francisco, with supervision over 
Inland and Ocean Marine business in 
the States of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, Utah and 
Hawaii. Mr. Daniels joined the marine 
department immediately following his 
graduation from Amherst in 1925. W. 
J. Horner, formerly marine manager of 
the Western branch at San Francisco, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Atlantic Marine Department at Phila- 
delphia, which position he occupied 
prior to going to San Francisco about 
a year ago. H. D. Van Gills, formerly 
special agent for the Western Marine 
Department, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Marine Department at 
the Newark branch office. 
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G. W. Brooks to Retire at 
End of the Year 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 13.—According 
to announcement made by the directors 
of the California Insurance Gompany 
of San Francisco, George W. Brooks, 
secretary and manager since 1905, and 
president of the company since 1923, 
will retire at his own request on Dec. 
31. In retiring Mr. Brooks is given a 
life time allowance and at the request 
of the directors will remain as a mem- 
ber of the board. J. C. Griffiths has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Brooks. Mr. 
Griffiths has been manager of the 
Pacific Coast department of the Com- 
mercial Union Group since 1923. He 
will also succeed Mr. Brooks as Pacific 
Coast Manager of the American Cen- 
tral according to the announcement. 
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Agents Cleared Important Business at Dallas, 
Texas, Convention 


(Continued from page 22) 


In soliciting all automobile lines, he 
tries to sell maximum coverage. This 
brings added premium volume, and of 
course, more commission. 

In the discussion that followed, 
which centered around increasing the 
agency’s income, Scott Nixon, of 
Augusta, Ga., Secretary of the Georgia 
Association, told the group that he read 
thirteen insurance papers every week. 
He attributes the fact that he has been 
able to add to his business to the busi- 
ness building ideas that he got from 
reading these papers. 

Thomas W. Hopkins, of Houston, 
Tex., is a staunch believer in advertis- 
ing. He went to that city from Dallas 
ten years ago, and although a stranger 
then, has built up one of the most sub- 
stantial and profitable local agencies in 
the South Texas metropolis. 


Livingston Reports 


In reporting from the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on 
the subject of acquisition costs, Hon. 
C. D. Livingston, insurance commis- 
sioner of Michigan was careful to set 
forth his own views on this all impor- 
tant subject in contra distinction to the 
opinion of the commissioners as a 
whole. Although there is no wide diver- 
gence of opinion, Mr. Livingston, who 
is very conscientious, was careful not 
to commit his colleagues. 

He believes that there is a great ine- 
quality in commission payments, that 
the agent should be well paid for his 
work, and that the inefficient, dis- 
qualified agent has made life hard for 
the agent whose service to the public 
justifies his existence. Mr. Livingston 
believes that the commission question 
cannot be solved without adequate 
qualification laws. He advocates a 
provision for a written examination of 
all applicants who would become in- 
surance agents. He said he was not 
advocating keeping out of the business 
those who were willing to serve, but 
those who would not fit themselves. Un- 
dertakers and barbers cannot obtain 
licenses in Michigan without examina- 
tion, and Mr. Livingston does not see 
why it should be easier for an insur- 
ance agent to get a license than it is 
for them. 


Discussion of Advertising 


Follett L. Greeno, of Rochester, 
N. Y., lead the discussion of agency ad- 
vertising. Rochester is a town of 325,- 
000 population. Its local board is com- 
prised of eighty agencies, with a total 
individual membership of approxim- 
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ately 130. It has maintained a definite 
and sustained advertising program, 
and contrary to the practice of most 
local boards, its policy is to keep the 
public informed through the local news- 
papers and radio as to what is going 
on in the local board. Mr. Greeno is 
of the opinion that such a plan helps 
to sell the public on the idea of carry- 
ing its insurance in stock companies. 

Warren Ellis, assistant general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters followed Mr. Greeno with 
a brief but dynamic address on the 
value of publicity. He said that the 
local agent must make himself known 
as a representative of stock fire insur- 
ance companies. The announcement 
that the National Board is advertising 
in 115 dailies, more than the number of 
dailies patronized by Camel cigarets, 
caused considerable surprise and in- 
terest. 

C. E. Rickerd, of the Standard Ac- 
cident, retiring president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, fol- 
lowed Mr. Ellis. He expressed the 
view that agents should tighten up on 
their advertising programs, and there- 
by not only save money, but make their 
advertising more effective. He said the 
Conference was ready to help them in 
every way possible. 


Legislation Will Not Help Morals 


Reviewing the activities of the Asso- 
ciation’s committee on Better Business 
Methods, J. Stewart Pierce brought 
down the house when he declared that 
legislation would not help the morals 
of insurance agents any more than the 
eighteenth amendment to the National 
constitution had promoted temperance. 
He urged the agents to avail themselves 
of the service offered by the National 
Association. 





LOS ANGELES GETS CON- 
VENTION 


The National Association of 
Insurance Agents will hold its 
next annual meeting in Los An- 
geles during the week of Sept. 21, 
1931. The mid-year conference 
will be held in Nashville, during 
the spring, the date for the con- 
ference to be determined later. 
The Association departed from 
precedent in selecting its next 
annual meeting place a year in 
advance. Choice of the annual 
meeting place is not usually made 
until the mid-year conference. 

















EXECUTIVE CHAIRMAN 





William B. Calhoun 


Nothing Sensational 


There was nothing sensational in the 
report of the activities of the Interstate 
Underwriters Bureau, presented to the 
Association by Percy H. Goodwin, of 
San Diego, Cal., chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and if there were 
any scandal lovers present when he 
spoke, they were doubtless grievously 
disappointed. Mir. Goodwin’s summary 
was cool, comprehensive and thorough. 
He said that the bureau was inaugur- 
ated with the view of helping the local 
agent, that though at times in the past 
it may have got away from its original 
purpose, but that its officers had as- 
sured him of their desire to cooperate. 

Criticisms of the bureau’s activities 
in the past have come from the smaller 
localities. Agents in the larger centers 
of population have not expressed any 
oposition to it. 

When the bureau began operations, 
it was felt that it would stop the writ- 
ing of “obnoxious” marine covers. Mr. 
Goodwin said that its activities up to 
the present time had not stopped this 
crying abuse. 

Many false accusations have been 
made against the Interstate Under- 
writers Bureau, which agents par- 
ticipating in the discussion on the floor 
expressed themselves as deploring. The 
coverage it grants is only available for 
fluctuating values and not for build- 
ings, as has been charged. 

Mr. Goodwin suggested that the 
agents refer their complaints to the 
officers of the bureau before accusing 
the bureau of unfair dealing. Several 
agents taking part in the general dis- 
cussion expressed themselves as_ be- 
lieving that the bureau had saved much 
business for them which would other- 
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wise have been lost to mutuals. If 


agents do not claim their commissions 
from the bureau, it is their own fault 
Mr. Goodwin said in concluding. 

At Thursday afternoon’s session, 
Percy Ramsdell, of California, read the 
report on Public Relations and Educa- 
tion, prepared by Ear] E. Fisk, of Wis- 
consin, 


Weadock Is Frank 


Leo Weadock, of Michigan, speaking 
on declining rate levels, said that the 
agents should expect the insurance 
business to change with the changing 
order of the world. Improved fire-fight- 
ing departments and paved streets 
could not fail to bring about lower 
rates, and he expressed little patience 
with the agent who thought the busi- 
ness of fire insurance could go on just 
as it has in the past. Mr. Weadock 
reiterated a statement he made at the 
Mid Year Conference in Charlotte, 
N. C., to the effect that if the companies 
could be induced to broaden their pol- 
icies so as to include insurance against 
certain hazards now definitely excluded, 
that he believed there would be no 
clamor for reduced rates. The grant- 
ing of insurance against these hazards, 
in his opinion, would not affect the 
loss ratio materially, and the higher 
premium, of course, would afford a 
larger commission to the local agent. 


Financing Premium Payments 


Frank W. Brodie, president of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents, explained in elaborate detail 
the plan in operation in his State for 
financing premium payments. The 
finance company is used there as it is 
elsewhere in the purchase of auto- 
mobiles on the instalment plan. While 
the policy is held by the finance com- 
pany until payment is completed, the 
agent, and hence the company, retains 
control over it at all times, and cancel- 
lation is possible if desired. This plan 
is used in financing all premiums ex- 
cept premiums on life and workmen’s 
compensation policies. 

In a discussion of branch banking 
which followed, Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary-counsel of the association, 
made it clear that the association had 
never undertaken to define a “bank 
agency” within narrow limits. He ex- 
plained the association’s unalterable 
opposition to any company planting an 
agency with any institution which could 
use its granting of credit as a means 
of influencing the writing of property 
insurance. 

At the final session, the Woodworth 
Memorial was awarded to Percy H. 
Goodwin, George W. Carter, of Detroit, 
an executive committeeman making the 
presentation. 


Reports of the fire and accident pre- 
vention committee and of the legislative 
committee were made at this session. 
J. W. Stickney read the former and 
Fred M. Burton the latter. The im- 
portant part taken by the association 
in having the undesirable features elim- 
inated from the code drafted by the 
American Bar Association was _ re- 
viewed by Mr. Burton in his address. 

Edwin J. Cole, of Fall River, Mass., 
reported the activities of the casualty 
and surety committee, of which he is 
chairman. 

The changes in the association’s con- 
stitution were adopted without dissent 
after Mr. Bennett had explained them. 

Herbert Cobb Stebbings, of Denver, 
president of the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents, brought 
a brief message of greetings from that 
organization. ; 

The President’s Cup for membership 
increase and the Des Moines cup for 
the largest attendance out of the State 
in which the convention is held both 
went to Louisiana. 





QUALIFY N. A. I. A. MEMBER- 
SHIP 


T the concluding meeting of 

the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in Dallas, Fri- 
day morning, the Association 
amended its constitution to in- 
clude a qualification requirement 
for membership. This will be based 
on the uniform qualification law. 
This amendment was the first of 
five changes voted in the organic 
law. The others are: recognition 
of the local board to the point of 
allowing roll call when such roll 
call is demanded, the count of a 
split vote instead of a State vote 
as a unit, the formation of an ad- 
visory committee composed of 
former National Association pres- 
idents, a National Council, the 
membership in this council to be 
composed of one certified member 
from each State Association, and 
the authorization of a group to 
bring about better cooperation be- 
tween the large premium produc- 
ing agencies. 
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EDITION LIMITED! 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
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American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbus, O. 
County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
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FRE ann CASUALTY 


FDUCATOIONAL 





Technique of Explaining 
Policy Coverage 


Actual Examples From a Practical Study Made to 


Determine the Impo 


rtance of the Explanation and 


The Most Effective Methods of Putting it Across 


ITH two objects in mind the 

Hartford Company has made a 
wide and intensive study of the ex- 
planations made by its most successful 
agents to their clients and prospective 
clients: 

First, to learn just how important 
a part in the sale is played by the ex- 
planation, and 

Second, to uncover those methods 
which make explanations most effec- 
tive. 

A valuable mass of information has 
been assembled, not mere generaliza- 
tions and theories, but actual methods 
and examples of the technique of ex- 
plaining which produces results. Many 
of the country’s most productive agents 
were studied in the act of making clear 
to their prospects just how much the 
maximum insurance coverage would 
mean to them. These observations were 
followed up by thorough illuminating 
explanations of the reasons why these 
explanations carried conviction and 
produced exactly the results the agents 
had intended. 

In this article, any names used are 
fictitious, but the examples are authen- 
tic. They are real explanations which 
actually have sold insurance. 

Of the secrets of successful explain- 
ing—and a good explanation, he de- 
clares, is three-fourths of the selling 
process—one of the outstanding Hart- 
ford agents has this to say: 

“Nothing that I know of in the sell- 
ing of insurance is so important as a 
clear and complete explanation. If you 
can get your prospect to see and under- 
stand the advantages to him of a cer- 
tain average, then it generally follows 
that he must reach the same conclusion 
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By MILTON WRIGHT 





article is on the staff of the Busi- 

ness Training Corporation, New 
York, and was recently engaged in 
sales research for the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. This article sets 
down some observations noted while 
Mr. Wright was occupied with that 
study.—Editor’s Note. 


Tai author of the accompanying 
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that you do: namely, that he take the 
policy which you recommend to him. 
“T work on the principle that no man 
is thoroughly sold until he thoroughly 
comprehends what it is he is buying. 
Occasionally an agent does make a sale 
without fully explaining some of the 
more technical aspects of a policy, but 
more often than not it works out dis- 
astrously in the end. Here is a case in 
point. In the suburb in which I live 
are two expensive homes on adjoining 
parcels of land. These two dwellings are 
substantially indentical, both having 
been erected about fifteen years ago, 
at a time when there were no local re- 
strictions on electrical installations. 
Recently the two neighbors got to talk- 
ing about fire insurance and they dis- 
covered that they were paying vastly 
different rates for the same coverage. 
“Naturally the one paying the higher 
rate felt sore, and when the time came 
for him to renew soon afterward, he 
gave his business to another agent. 
That the agent had lost that policy was 
entirely his own fault, for at the time 
he sold it originally he had failed en- 
tirely to explain the advantages of a 
specific rating. It would have been a 
very simple matter to have made the 
householder see that by having an in- 


spector carefully examine every part 
of his property, and recommend a few 
improvements, such as enclosing the 
electric light wires, he would have re- 
duced his premiums to a considerable 
extent, to say nothing of adding to the 
property’s value. 

“Although adequate explanations are 
far too few, they are in reality a 
simple matter. As I see it, there are 
four requisites to any good explana- 
tion. Here they are: 

“First, the agent must have a thor- 
ough and complete knowledge of his 
subject. If he is selling fire insurance 
to a chemical manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, he must know not only the facts 
about fire insurance covering manufac- 
turing plants in general, but also the 
particular features which apply es- 
pecially to this manufacturer. He must 
be able to answer any and every ques- 
tion his prospect can put to him. In 
fact, if he knows his subject fully en- 
ough and presents it properly, there 
are not likely to be many questions. 

“Second, he must see the prospect’s 
problem through his prospect’s eyes, 
not through his own. This is another 
way of saying that he must not gen- 
eralize, but must be specific. The pros- 
pect isn’t interested in the subject of 
fire insurance generally: he is inter- 
ested only in his own particular plant 
and what may happen to it. 

“Third, the agent must use simple, 
easily understood language, not techni- 
cal insurance terminology. Don’t use 
words like coinsurance without making 
sure that you explain in language your 
prospect can understand just how it is 
easier for the property owner and re- 
duces his probability of total loss if 
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he insures up to a certain percentage 
of his financial interest. 


Logical Presentation 


“Fourth, he must organize his ex- 
planation. It can’t ramble all around, 
getting nowhere. It must have a de- 
finite purpose and lead up to a definite 
conclusion. Step by step your property 
owner must understand you and agree 
with you on each point you make, un- 
til he finally agrees with you on your 
conclusion. 

“Such success as I have had I at- 
tribute to following those simple rules 
in making explanations. At first I 
found it necessary to prepare each in- 
dividual explanation in advance, so 
that each of those four principles would 
be covered. I find now however, that 
they have become instinctive; neverthe- 
less, every time I make an explanation 
I check up on myself to make sure 1 
am observing all of them, for I am con- 
vinced by long experience that explain- 
ing is three-fourths of selling insur- 
ance.” 

This agent’s viewpoint is strikingly 
similar to that held by virtually all the 
successful agents observed and inter- 
viewed, and it has been thus quoted at 
length because it expresses accurately 
the unanimous consensus of opinion. 
Without exception, the agents who are 
writing the most business agree with 
this axiom: good explaining is good 
selling. 

While the same principles which un- 
derlie a good explanation apply to any 
prospect for fire insurance—or for any 
other kind of insurance, for that mat- 
ter—the application of them must be 
varied to suit the individual require- 
ments of the particular property owner. 
Different phraseology would be em- 
ployed, for example, in explaining to 
the proprietor of a large hotel and of 
a small dwelling. In each case, also, 
stress is laid on the especial hazards 
which most apply. 

With such variations in mind one 
agent who has made an enviable rec- 
ord has adopted the policy of grouping 
his property owners by classes of prop- 
erty. Explaining it, he says. 

“In this community I find that my 
property owners, for the most part, 
fall into six classes: householders, 
manufacturers, merchants, owners of 
office buildings, apartment house 
owners and hotel proprietors. 

“With each of these the type of ex- 
planation I make varies somewhat, but 
with all of them I am careful to do 
my explaining from the standpoint of 
the prospect’s interest. Each of them 
wants to be protected against loss, but 
in each type of case they think about 
it a little differently from the way the 
other types do. The home owner thinks 
about fire insurance in terms of shelter 
for his family and the cost of repair- 
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ing damage which may result from a 
fire. I emphasize those advantages 
which I know will appeal to him as 
to a family man. 

“The manufacturer, on the other 
hand, is interested in his plant as a 
business proposition. He is anxious to 
protect his capital investment. Cost 
of replacement and loss due to business 
interruption are matters which fit na- 
turally into his kind of thinking. I 
can talk to him about the excessive cost 
due to bad housekeeping in a way at 
which the home owner might well take 
offence. 

“Merchants, I find, fall into two 
groups: the proprietor of a _ large 
diversified establishment, such as a de- 
partment store, and the owner of a 
small shop, such as a corner grocery. 
The former must have his explanation 
in terms of the big business man; usu- 
ally he has a more detached, broader 
and more businesslike view of his prob- 
lems than has the smaller fellow; I 
have to paint my picture for him with 
broad strokes. With the small store 
keeper I have to go into more detail; 
the shop is his bread and butter and 
he must know exactly what will happen 
in every contingency. Furthermore, the 
size of the premium generally is highly 
important to him and it is likely to 
take more detailed explaining to in- 
duce him to take maximum coverage. 
He wants to know exactly what he is 
getting for his money, and I always 
make it a point to give him just as 
full, simple and clear an explanation as 
I possibly can. 


Explaining Insurable Interest 


“Owners of office buildings usually 
are fairly well informed on insurance 
matters. Sometimes, however, they do 
not realize fully exactly how much their 
insurable interest is; at times I have 
found some of them inclined to con- 
sider only their original investment in 
the property or perhaps the assessed 
valuation, overlooking the present ac- 
tual value. I have even found some of 
them, strange to say, who did not con- 
sider their expectancy of income from 
rentals as an insurable interest, un- 
til I explained it to them. 

“Apartment house owners are not so 
well informed, especially where, as in 
our community, there has been con- 
siderable acquisition of such properties 
for speculative purposes. Here it is 
necessary to call attention to the 
dangers threatening their investment, 


‘cooking throughout the building and 


the like. By carefully pointing out the 
various hazard items one after another, 
it is a comparatively simple matter to 
induce them to go all the way with you 
in. getting all the coverage they ought 
to have. 

“With hotel proprietors I use a 
slightly different method. Every time 





there is a serious hotel fire in any 
city in the country it gets a good deal 
of publicity in the newspapers. I call 
the attention of my prospects to the 
items and show them just what the 
consequences would be in the event of 
a fire in their own hotels. I explain 
just how we can cover them completely. 
The news account helps to drive my 
explanation home, with the result that 
I personally find that I get my biggest 
percentage of success from such pros- 
pects.” ‘var 


Cost, Need and Amount 


All of the agents agree that the 
average prospect usually thinks of a 
proposed insurance policy from three 
standpoints: its cost, his need for it, and 
the amount of protection it will give 
him. The cost is almost always more 
than he wants to pay, so that the agent 
finds it necessary to justify this cost 
by the other two factors. The need 
is something the prospect is relatively 
easy to be convinced of; any experi- 
enced agent can convince him of the 
seriousness of the hazard, once he has 
made the necessary study of the risks 
and rates. The selling job narrows 
down, then, to a lucid, convincing ex- 
planation of just what the proposed in- 
surance will accomplish. This explana- 
tion must be founded on accurate 
knowledge. The one best place to ob- 
tain such knowledge is from the com- 
pany. It is available to every agent 
in the literature the company sends 
him. 

That an explanation founded on ac- 
curate knowledge, well organized, given 
from the prospect’s viewpoint and ex- 
pressed in simple easily understood 
terms, produces results, was vividly ill- 
ustrated by the following talk given 
by a well known agent, and upon which 
the company’s observer took careful 
notes. 

“IT wonder if we haven’t been re- 
miss in not calling your attention,” said 
the agent, “to the fact that if you had 
a really serious loss you’d have to stand 
a large part of it yourself. You are 
protected only up to about 50 per cent 
of the value of this property. Suppose 
this building were totally destroyed. 
The insurance company could stand 
only half the cost to replace it. 

“Not only that, but your insurance is 
costing you a higher rate than it 
should. If you were to insure up to 80 
per cent, your rate could be made a 
lot lower. You have spoken of this 
policy as though it protected you only 
against damage by fire. That isn’t all 
it does for you. It indemnifies you 
against damage by smoke or heat, by 
water, or damage by firemen fighting 
the blaze. It protects you against dam- 
age caused when walls or chimneys fall 
as the result of fire. And for such 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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EOPLE like Bill Jones, the average homeowner, frequently tire 

of paying accident and health premiums and have an inclination 
to cancel such policies when money is scarce. This article, by W. G. 
Payne, vice-president of the Independence Indemnity Company, first 
printed in the company’s house organ, Human Relations, shows how 
the agent can meet the alibis commonly put forward for discontinu- 
ing or refusing to purchase, accident and health protection. 


Not long ago the writer told a very 
good agent of this company that acci- 
dent and health insurance was the 
most important, essential and _ eco- 
nomically necessary form of protection 
sold in the year 1930 A.D. by any com- 
pany, association or other organiza- 
tion. He promptly said, “You’ve got 
to show me.” 

Knowing he had life insurance in 
mind, I said, “Would your wife be 
better off supporting two children with 
you dead or with you at home needing 
constant care and attention?” His an- 
swer was, of course, “You win.” 

The home you live in, the clothes you 
wear, the food you eat, the car you 
drive, the radio you own, and all the 
little luxuries that you enjoy are solely 
and wholly the result of your ability 
to work and make money. Wholly 
without the benefit of any of the other 
forms of insurance, you can replace 
each or all of these items eventually 
from your income if your earning ca- 
pacity is not impaired. 








Explaining Policy Coverage 
(Concluded from page 32) 
damage the fire need not even be on 
your own property; it may be on some 

other property nearby. 

“You appreciate the importance of 
ample fire protection as fully as I do, 
Mr. Wilson, and where, as in this 
case, you can get a reduced rate by 
substantially increasing the amount of 
your protection, getting ful! protection 
is sound business.” 

The prospect was convinced. He had 
not known that more inclusive coverage 
would reduce his rate; he never before 
had been told just how much protection 
he was getting for his money. The 
explanation alone sold the additional 
coverage. 
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When Assets Change to Liabilities 


On the other hand, if you are dis- 
abled either as the result of accident 
or sickness, many of these things be- 
come liabilities rather than assets. 
This is especially true if the house has 
a mortgage, or if there are payments 
still due on the car or the radio. 

Family expenditures run along as 
usual. The budget doesn’t have the de- 
sirable capacity of contracting to meet 
the emergency. The butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick-maker must still be 
paid. The doctor gets in his whack; 
the nurse must live and the hospital 
acts as if an endowment was expected 
from you forthwith. 


The human body is a very delicate 
and complicated piece of money-making 
machinery. The printing presses in 
Washington are steam rollers in com- 
parison. It doesn’t take a monkey 
wrench to “gum up” the works. A 
lawn party of microbes on the blade of 
a knife, or on the point of a needle, 
will do the trick many times more ef- 
fectively. 


“Please Remits” That Must Be 
Met 


The mechanics who work on the hu- 
man machines get considerably over 
$2.00 an hour, as many of us can tes- 
tify. A little thing like a broken leg 
or a disagreeable appendix will bring 
in a flock of “please remits” that would 
wring tears of blood from a stone. 

When there is loss of earnings, as 
well as additional expense, the situa- 
tion is far removed from comedy. 

The only man who does not need 
either accident or health insurance is 
the one who has a fat batch of gilt- 
edged securities tucked away safely in 
a deposit-box. Curiously enough, he’s 


just the person that is looking for an 
accident insurance agent. He figures 
he might cut himself or raise a blister 
on his thumb while clipping coupons. 

Accident insurance has all of the 
psychological selling arguments of life 
insurance and some besides. 

Every man owes it to himself to 
provide for his wife and family, not 
only after he is dead or while he can 
work, but at all times. The preserva- 
tion of his self-respect as an indepen- 
dent citizen requires it. The marriage 
vows do not allow him to qualify his 
promise to support his wife only when 
he is able. The most destitute crea- 
ture in the world is a woman looking 
for work to support a sick husband. 


“I Can’t Afford Accident 
Insurance” 

A successful agent tells me there 
isn’t a single objection to buying ac- 
cident insurance that can’t be used in 
clinching sales. And he’s got some 
mighty convincing arguments to back 
up his statement. 

For instance, when a prospect says, 
“T can’t afford accident insurance,” he 
starts to write the application and 
says: 

“Can you afford not to have it? Will 
you take the price of this policy and 
guarantee to do for me what the policy 
promises?” 

The answer, of course, is “No! I 
certainly wouldn’t do it for you be- 
cause even a moderately severe acci- 
dent would ruin me financially.” The 
agent then explains: 

“You can’t afford to insure me, and 
I can’t afford to insure you. Only a 
financially sound institution, receiving 
premiums from countless people, can 
attempt to do so. If you don’t take 
this policy, you must insure yourself. 
Sign here.” 


“I Am Not Interested” 

The man who says, “I am not in- 
terested,” is easy for this agent. He 
comes right back and says: 

“You surely do not want me to have 
the impression that you are not in- 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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As the Publie 


By Ray C. DREHER, 


Adverrising Manager, 
Boston Insurance Co. 


Seventy-five per cent of the 
people interviewed for this 
survey never heard of the 
various fire insurance side 
lines. 


{Text of an address before the Insurance 
Advertising Conference—Ed. Note] 


T has been our experience that in 

order to prepare the right type of 

advertising literature and_ sales 
promotion helps for our agents it is 
necessary to know something about the 
people they want to interest. There 
are many ways to approach such a job. 
One way, the safe way, is to get facts 
first. But before facts must come a 
definition of the problem. Our primary 
job is to help the local agent sell more 
insurance. Therefore, if we are to 
work in logical thought sequence, we 
want to discover what actual conditions 
the average local agent has to face, the 
opposition and the best means of over- 
coming it, which lines of insurance the 
insuring public knows about and which 
they would like to know about, and how 
the average prospect regards agent’s 
advertising. In other words, we want 
a first-hand cross-section of the local 
agent’s field. It is not the wealthier 
people, not the poorer, but the great 
middle class who live in modest dwell- 
ings and run small business which rep- 
resents mass thought and mass reac- 
tion in this country that we want to 
hear talk about insurance. In our own 
case we felt that if we had facts about 
this type of information we would be 
in a position to furnish our agents with 
advice that would be helpful and enable 
them to develop more business. 

To get this cross-section of the in- 
suring public, we arranged to interview 
a large number of this class of people, 
two hundred and fifteen in all—in 
dwellings, stores and small factories. 
They were urged to talk freely and give 
their personal opinions with no fear 
of further solicitation of any kind. And 
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in most cases, they were glad to say 
all that they thought on the subject 
of insurance and its relation to them. 


Each interview revolved on _ five 
questions. These questions were not 
always asked outright but the inter- 
viewers kept them always in mind, 
leading up to them and around them 
and noting everything said which bore 
directly on any one of them. 

Here they are: 

Questionnaire 

1. How would you choose your insur- 
ance agent? 

. Specialized ability and training. 

. Friendship. 

. Because of advertising. 

. Reputation. 

. Insurance company behind the 
agent. 

2. What is the influence on you of 
direct-by-mail advertising ? 

1. Are you influenced by direct-by- 
mail generally speaking? to 
what extent? 

2. Would you read folders such as 
these? (Showing Boston and 
Old Colony folders.) 

3. Would a new agent (not your 
regular man) with a new form of 
policy receive your attention? your 
patronage? 

4. Do you take regular inventories 
in your business and at home? 

5. What do you know about side 
lines? 

We believed that the answers to our 
questionnaire would enable us to de- 
termine new methods of approach for 
the agent, new ideas for the local 
agent’s advertising, and good reasons 
for more enthusiastic pushing of the 
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An actual survey of 
the buying habits 
of the insuring pub- 
lie An estimate 
from the other side 
of agents, compan- 
ies and policies. 


side lines. All these things would, of 
course, be very interesting and instruc- 
tive to the local agent. 

With this in mind we interviewed a 
cross-section of the type of people we 
wanted to reach. Interviews were held 
—good receptions, poor receptions, talks 
arguments, discussions. Facts were set 
down, notes made. Reports came in 
thick and fast. These we have sum- 
marized and interpreted. 

Question 1—How would you choose 
your insurance agent? 


Per cent 
1. Specialized ability and 
EDEN 0a 556d le. 2 9a io lsc 53 
2. AR VICNASIID os, ai ores s,oei0 5018 43 
3. RGVEELIGING: <<. 5.5) 55/s:0,0.0 <7 20 
A. REDUGALION <5, 6:6: 0: 605.¢/<:0:0% 21 
5 COM ANY > eo esacsaeedsisictern' 17 


Now, using the data collected as a 
basis for a few statements, we would 
say that first and foremost an agent 
must be an expert in insurance. He 
must be progressive, alert and on the 
job continually, with a working knowl- 
edge of as many different forms of in- 
surance as possible. 

The element of friendship is fairly 
large in the selection of an agent. This 
goes further to prove that the agent 
should make as many friends as pos- 
sible in his town. Some of these inter- 
viewed said immediately that in select- 
ing an agent they would get the opinion 
of respected business friends and act 
upon their suggestions, which shows 
that the local agent must build up a 
far-reaching name for dependable in- 
surance and good service. Prestige- 
building advertising will help him to 
do this. Acquaintances should be made 
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by joining clubs and cultivating the 
acquaintance of the comfortably situ- 
ated people who make the best pros- 
pects and policyholders. Some business 
men reported that they turn to custo- 
mer-agents who would reciprocate. We 
believe that the smaller merchant, al- 
though doing a fair business, is being 
overlooked by the expert agent and left 
to buy his insurance mainly on a 
friendship or customer-agent basis 
where he is often not provided with the 
proper forms to make his: protection 
complete. Right here is where the lo- 
cal agent can step in and be of service 
to the smaller business man. It is our 
opinion that the solicitor of smaller 
merchants and householders has a fer- 
tile and neglected field before him 

Next, agent’s advertising—it must 
be the very best—billboards in the best 
locations, powerful newspaper ads, 
striking window displays if possible, to 
say nothing of direct-by-mail, which is 
taken up in another question. 


Importance of Company 

Of course, everyone wants his insur- 
ance agent to have the best reputation 
and represent the strongest companies, 
but several definitely stated that they 
would be interested only in an insur- 
ance agent who they were absolutely 
sure represented the best and strong- 
est companies, well-known for quick 
and just settlements. 

Question 2. What is the influence on 
you of direct-by-mail advertising? 

1. Are you influenced by direct-by- 
mail, generally speaking? To 
what extent? 

50% not interested generally 
50% cursory attention 

2. Would you read folders such as 

these? (Showing Boston and 
Old Colony folders.) 
75% of the total 215 would be 
interested in direct-by-mail such 
as the Boston and Old Colony 
folders. 

The main idea gleaned from this 
question was that direct-by-mail adver- 
tising must be of the very best to gain 
the proper attention. The corner card 
of envelopes should not yell “Insur- 
ance.” If it does, the letter has a good 
chance of going into the waste basket 
unread. Skillfully written sales let- 
ters accompanied by attractive folders 
would receive attention. 

Any literature advertising new lines 
affecting the prospect’s home or busi- 
ness would receive attention. The ad- 
vertising must be both artistically done 
and practical. 

Many said that direct-by-mail with 
a close follow-up was, in their opinion, 
a very effective method of solicitation. 
Direct-by-mail literature, if good, 
caught their eye, was read and served 
as an introduction to the agent in his 
personal follow-up. 
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It was found that women give atten- 
tion to mail advertising when they get 
it, but insurance advertising finds its 
way to the woman of the house all too 
seldom. We believe that the woman of 
the house is*a good prospect. She has 
first say in all the other buying—why 
not insurance? Certainly household 
furniture and fur insurance can be so- 
licited directly from her and she should 
at least be given a chance to know 
something about the other lines. Di- 
rect-by-mail advertising should be sent 
to the woman of the house. She is in- 
terested. 

It was also found that men who ad- 
vertise extensively always give atten- 
tion to advertising coming into the of- 
fice. Several cases were reported 
where a man, in looking over insur- 
ance advertising for ideas, ran across 
information on certain lines which in- 
terested him to the point of calling the 
agent for an interview. So direct-by- 
mail pays, in one way or another. 

Question 3. Would a new agent (not 
your regular man) with a new form of 
policy receive your attention? Your 
patronage? 

82% attention to new agent 

18% no attention 

53% loyal to old agent in buy- 
ing new lines 

47% patronize new agent 


Push New Lines 


The answers to this question proved 
conclusively that a progressive new 
agent with new ideas on new lines 
would be well received in many cases. 
Many definitely stated that they would 
most decidedly favor the man who was 
on the job and let the old agent wake 
up to the situation. They thought that 
if a new agent introduced a new line 
he deserved more business and would 
get it from them. This attitude was 
particularly strong among the small 
storekeepers. 

Almost everyone agreed that if the 
new agent were a wide-awake business- 
like fellow, he would most certainly 
get interested attention. The question 
of strong companies came up again 
here. With some it was a matter of 
salesmanship plus equipment. If the 
new agent was a good salesman, rep- 
resented strong companies and seemed 
alert and capable of handling the busi- 
ness ably, he stood a good chance of 
getting a slice of new business. 

All in all, we gathered that there is 
everywhere plenty of opportunity for 
a progressive agent to sell new lines 
and use side lines as an entering 
wedge with new prospects. 

Question 4. Do you take regular in- 
ventories in your business and at home? 


Yes No 
Business ....... 83% 17% 
NRE a1 0.3 as anal et otata 9% 91% 
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This question was asked with the 
idea in our minds of offering an addi- 
tional service in the form of assistance 
in making business and household in- 
ventories. It was found that inven- 
tories are necessary to and very seldom 
omitted from good business, but that 
very few ever take household inven- 
tories. We all realize how necessary 
these household inventories are in mak- 
ing sure that the prospects and policy- 
holders are holding complete coverage. 
It was even suggested by several of 
those interviewed that the establish- 
ment of an inventory service in the 
agency would be a fine addition both 
for the customer and for the agent him- 
self, 

Question 5. What do you know about 
side lines? (215 people interviewed.) 
72% never heard of Tourist Floater 
72% never heard of Fur Insurance 
82% never heard of Rent Insurance 
77% never heard of Aircraft Damage 
51% never heard of Windstorm Insur- 

ance 
78% never heard of U. & O. Insurance 
82% never heard of Explosion Insur- 
ance 

As can be seen from these figures, 
very few of the “middle” class knew 
anything at all about side lines. The 
ones who did possess the knowledge 
were for the most part the bigger busi- 
ness men. The general idea gleaned 
from these interviews was that a large 
majority of the people bear small evi- 
dence of having been subjected to any 
intelligent solicitation. 


Spur the Side Lines 

Such facts as these prove beyond a 
doubt that people have not been told 
about side lines, that they have not 
been educated to them. Naturally, 
they are not anxious to buy something 
they have never heard of, something of 
which they do not know the impor- 
tance. It proves that the local agent 
must lay more stress on side lines. He 
owes this service to his present policy- 
holders, his prospects and everyone 
whom he thinks should know about 
them. He should acquaint himself 
fully with the side lines, tell his pres- 
ent policyholders about every one of 
them and then use them as entering 
wedges for new business. He will be 
astounded at what the solicitation of 
side line business will do to his pre- 
mium income. 

This information gives us facts— 
vital facts—about a group of people 
who represent a cross section of the 
type of people our agents want as cus- 
tomers. It enables us to prepare effi- 
cient advertising literature and sales 
promotion plans for our agents who 
solicit them. 
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Acting as the convention key-noter, 
and explaining the component parts of 
the convention theme, “What’s Ahead 
for Insurance,” Secretary-Counsel Wal- 
ter H. Bennett, of New York, said 
concerning unemployment insurance: 

Any undertaking to look ahead at 
conditions facing insurance cannot ig- 
nore a: subject which bids fair to be 
one of the major issues of the fall elec- 
tions, both state and federal—unem- 
ployment insurance. Its proponents and 
opponents are drawn in battle array. 
In many of the states, prohibition as a 
campaign issue is dead, because in dry 
states candidates for both parties are 
avowedly dry, an in wet states candi- 
dates for both parties foresee their po- 
litical doom unless they proclaim an 
anti-prohibition platform. 

Not so with unemployment insurance. 
Every state has its unemployment prob- 
lem, which is growing worse daily. In 
the big industrial centers it is. already 
appalling. Newspapers and magazines 
all over the country are devoting column 
after column to the subject. Candidates 
for office are being forced by public 
opinion to state their positions on it. 

Proponents of the unemployment in- 
surance system are not confined to 
those of a socialistic turn of mind. It 
came to the forefront last summer 
when Governor Roosevelt of New York, 
until his election to office a vice-presi- 
dent of a stock insurance company un- 
alterably opposed to governmental in- 
terference in private business, advo- 
cated it before the conference of gov- 
ernors in Utah in the summer. In his 
race for re-election, his opponent stands 
on a platform of “unalterable opposi- 
tion to any system of a dole.” 

The insurance commissioner of Flor- 
ida is committed to “the necessity of 
some practical form of unemployment 
insurance.” 

Of deepest significance and fraught 
with the gravest potential danger, 
however, I find the position taken by 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, in his 
address before the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Toronto 
week before last, endorsing unemploy- 
ment insurance, employer and em- 
ployee to share the cost. In a plea for 
“eonstructive thinking and acting,” he 
advocated the granting of “legal au- 
thority to life insurance companies 
through which they might come to the 
rescue and help set up a fund to be 
held in trusteeship—a fund that will 
keep the wolf from the door in time of 
stress and assure the employee and his 
fami y that they will not be wards of 
the community. Such a fund, available 
at a time when most needed, would 
prove a great social and business stab- 
ilizer, encouraging honesty and thrift, 
and reducing crime.” 

Through this carefully guarded lan- 
guage, one cannot fail to see the head 
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Walter Bennett Sees Danger in 
Unemployment Insurance 


of a great body of business men vir- 
tually inviting the government to in- 
vade another business with which it is 
closely allied. 

It is futile to talk about unemploy- 
ment insurance being conducted on a 
business basis, without governmental 
control. In the first place, to become 
effective, it must be mandatory. Com- 
pulsion and paternalism in the insur- 
ance business are as inseparable as 
the Siamese twins. We need go no fur- 
ther than the Massachusetts Compul- 





Liability Law for 
proof of the truth of this statement. 
The state says to the motorist, “You 
must have it,” and to the company, 


sory Automobile 


“You must write it.” And so the state 
is in continuous turmoil, the Governor 
himself says that neither insureds nor 
insurers are happy, accidents and 
claims continue to mount, and the de- 
mand for a state fund continues. 
Government has looked upon the in- 
surance business with covetous eye too 
long for the present issue to be evaded 
by any insurance man. Our members 
cannot afford to sit back and accept 
unemployment insurance as inevitable. 
It cannot afford to violate the very 
(Concluded on page 43) 








Home Owner and His House 
(Concluded from page 33) 


terested in the welfare of your wife 
and family, or that you have no more 
self-respect than to leave yourself open 
to charity? The only man who says 
that ‘I’m not interested’ and means it, 
means either or both of these things. 
I am sure you don’t.” 


“Come Back in Two or Three 
Months” 


The man who says, “Come back in 
two or three months,” is caught hook, 
line and sinker. 

“Mr. Prospect,” replies the agent, 
“you have to be physically O.K. to buy 
accident and health insurance. I want 
you to promise me that you will take 
the best care of your health in the 
next two months and be very careful, 
especially on the streets, so that your 
health won’t become impaired before 
we write this policy.” That usually 
gets the name on the dotted line. 


“Why Should I Buy Insurance?” 


Another easy one is the man who 
says, “I’ve never been sick or disabled 


in my life. Why should I buy insur- 
ance?” . 
“Why, my friend, do you know that 


of all our policyholders, one out of 
four is disabled from some sort of 
sickness every year? According to the 
law of averages, your time must be 
near. Of course, the proper time to 
buy accident insurance is before the 
accident occurs, but can you afford to 
attempt picking the time?” 


More Claims Per Policy Than 
Any Other Line 


Both aceident and health insurance 
produce more claims per policy than 
any other line of insurance written. 
A man may insure his house through- 
out his lifetime and never have a loss. 
There are one hundred and ten more 
chances of his being disabled as a re- 
sult of personal accident than of his 





house being burned. Unlike the prover- 
bial cat, he only dies once, but he may 
be seriously disabled several times dur- 
ing his lifetime. The annual toll in 
fatal and non-fatal automobile acci- 
dents is far in excess of the total 
American casualties during the World 
War. 

The man who has just been through 
a period of disability knows how to 
appreciate his claim drafts. He does 
not forget to mention that his friends, 
Bill Jones and Henry Smith, could 
stand a little of that kind of medicine. 
More than one claimant has elected 
himself “word of mouth advertising 
manager” for his agent. Many a suc- 
cessful accident insurance salesman 
“got that way” because he received a 
nice, sizable claim draft when both his 
finances and spirits were low. 


Not One Out of Ten Carry 
Accident Insurance 


As for possible prospects, there isn’t 
one out of ten people in the good old 
U. S. A. who have accident insurance 
protection. At least 20 per cent have 
never heard of it. 

Don’t forget that since last fall hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, who 
didn’t think much about it before, have 
come around to the idea that insurance 
is an absolutely safe bet. “It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good,” and our 
records prove that the more or less re- 
cent—and continuing—slump on Wall 
Street has created prospects for acci- 
dent insurance that were not prospects 
before. 

Just cogitate a bit on the possibili- 
ties of producing accident insurance, 
and your enthusiasm will be so great 
that it will be necessary for every pros- 
pect in your town to bury his bank- 
roll, stuff cotton in his ears and wear 
dark glasses to avoid ordering an Inde- 
pendence accident policy. 
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Associated Industries 
Attack State Fund 





Missouri <Ass’n Calls on 
Voters to Defeat Pro- 
posed Scheme 


Publishes Pamphlet 


Sums Up Array of Arguments 
Against Amendment; Decries 
Political Interference 


In a pamphlet released early this 
week the organization of the Associated 
Industries of Missouri bitterly at- 
tacks Proposition Number Four of 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
regarding a monopolistic workmen’s 
compensation fund in that state. In 
citing its many objections to the pro- 
posed amendment the organization 
points out the following: that inex- 
perienced political appointees would 
manage a highly technical business; 
that the amendment would wipe out 
a long established business enterprise; 
that it would prohibit competition in 
insurance rates and service. The pam- 
phlet also draws a parallel by quoting 
the recent decision of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court regarding an automo- 
bile state fund that “monopolies are 
odious.” 

“Proposition Number Four,” the 
pamphlet states, “Would vest in a com- 
mission of three political appointees, 
entire responsibilities for the manage- 
ment of an insurance monopoly, under 
the name ‘Missouri Compensation 
Fund,’ and would entrust to them mil- 
lions of dollars of insurance premiums 
every year with complete authority to 
administer the fund with no liability 
on the part of the state to compensate 
for deficits or losses resulting from 
mismanagement of the fund. 

The proposition also, “would bar,” 
the pamphlet continues, “all privately 
operated insurance companies, stock, 
mutual, or reciprocal from writing com- 
pensation insurance in Missouri, and 
would take away wholly or in part the 
livelihood of thousands of Missouri 
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CHICK MEEHAN TO SPEAK 


John F. “Chick” Meehan, fa- 
mous coach of the New York Uni- 
versity football team, will speak 
at an informal dinner of the Cas- 
ualty and Surety Club of New 
York at 6 o’clock this evening. 
The dinner will be held in the 
Drug and Chemical Club at 85 
John Street, and Mr. Meehan will 
tell the insurance men “How to 
Watch a Football Game.” 











citizens now engaged in the insurance 
business in every community of the 
state. 

“Although the proponents of this 
measure emphasize as one of the chief 
advantages that it would reduce the 
cost of compensation insurance to em- 
ployers, the board of directors of the 
Associated Industries of Missouri, after 
a. thorough and careful investigation of 
the administrative and cost features of 
similar laws in effect in several other 
states, takes this occasion to state its 
reasons for opposing the adoption of 
Proposition Number Four.” 

Disputing the State Federation of 
Labor’s argument that the proposed 
fund would decrease litigation over 
claims, the organization explains. 

“This proposition authorizes a polit- 
ical commission to operate a state in- 
surance monopoly covering not only 
workmen’s compensation but also em- 
ployers’ liability at common law. It is 
plain that the latter provision will 
again subject both employer and em- 
ployee to the uncertainties of court 
trials, which condition both industry 
and labor have fought for years to 
overcome. 

“Employers’ liability at common law 
must be determined in the courts and 
if a state fund agrees to insure em- 
ployers against common law liability 
its lawyers must defend all such cases 
or the fund will be greatly depleted 
as a result of heavy damage suit ver- 
dicts.” 

In closing the board of directors of 
the Associated Industries of Missouri 
ask the voters to defeat the proposal. 


May Readjust Rating 
of Compensation 





Agents and Brokers Meet 
to Discuss Reduction in 
Acquisition Costs 





Bureau Submits Plan 





Special Committee Works Out 
Important Method for Re- 
lieving Present Situation 


To discuss and take action upon a 
plan for reducing acquisition costs on 
large workmen’s compensation risks 
while increasing such costs on smaller 
risks through making a basis for ade- 
quate rates, committees of agents and 
brokers are this week gathering in the 
rooms of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters in New 
York City. The plan which they are to 
discuss is contingent upon a report of a 
revised program of rate making re- 
garding workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, drawn up by a body of able 
bureau members appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the bureau. This 
special committee consisted of C. B. 
Macom, Aetna Life; W. J. McCaffrey, 
Globe Indemnity; E. J. Bond, Mary- 
land Casualty; F. J. O’Neill, Royal In- 
demnity; and R. J. Sullivan, Travelers. 
The result of their endeavors promises 
to produce some of the most important 
results as yet effected in the difficult 
situation of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, it is believed. 

While the proposed plan contained in 
the report of the special committee is 
by no means final, according to Wil- 
liam Leslie, associate general manager 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, it will pro- 
vide the agents and brokers some work- 
able medium by which to sway their 
judgments. 

In general, the report proposes that 
the pure premium be increased to re- 
flect the present trend in medical and 
indemnity cost, to load the pure pre- 
mium 2.5 per cent for profit. Also 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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Aetna Looks Ahead for 1931 
Convention 





New Office Structure to Be Fea- 
ture Attraction Next August, 
Contest Underway 


Announcements have recently been 
sent to all Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company agents setting August, 1931, 
as the month in which the Aetna will 
hold its National Convention in Hart- 
ford: This occasion will celebrate the 
opening of the Aetna’s new home office 
building, a magnificent structure re- 
markable in its completeness and rec- 
ognized as one of the finest insurance 
home office buildings in the country. 

Although the Aetna has had other 
conventions in the past, notably the one 
in 1915 held at San Francisco in con- 
junction with the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, it is anticipated that the Hart- 
ford convention will far exceed both in 
attendance and general interest any 
previous Aetna gathering. 

To determine an agent’s qualifica- 
tions as an accredited delegate to this 
convention, a production campaign will 
be conducted from Oct. 1, 1930, to May 
31, 1931. .The qualification schedule 
established by the Aetna’s agency de- 


partment is not difficult of achievement’ 


and doubtless most Aetna-izers will 
make a determined effort to reach their 
quota well within the time limit. 


Sturm Announces Fidelity 
and Casualty Changes 





Brodsky Becomes Manager of 
Metropolitan Bonding, Others 
Move Up 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New 
York, announced last week the appoint- 
ment of John C. Brodsky as manager of 
the company’s bonding business in their 
metropolitan cffice. Mr. Brodsky has 
since 1923 been assistant superinten- 
dent of the bonding department in 
charge of the surety division and will 
at once relinquish those home office du- 
ties for his new responsibilities. 

W. L. Bates, whose interests have 
centered chiefly in the fidelity division 
in the past, will have his duties extended 
to include the development and super- 
vision of surety lines. 

Frank B. Smedes, associate superin- 
tendent of the burglary insurance de- 
partment, will join the bonding depart- 
ment, with especial attention to bank- 
ers’ blanket bonds. 

W. D. Clark will be superintendent of 
the burglary insurance department and 
will assume complete charge of all bur- 
glary insurance lines. 
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Insurance Securities Co. 
Stock Reports 





Dividends Placed on 70 Cent 
Basis; Pres. Moss Reports Pre- 
mium Increase, Losses High 


The board of directors of Insurance 
Securities Company, Inc., last week de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent per share, payable Oct. 15, 1930, 
to stockholders of record Sept. 30, 1930. 
This dividend places the stock on a 70 
cent annual basis, as compared with 
$1.40 previously established. This will 
be the twenty-first consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend paid by Insurance Securi- 
ties Company, Inc., following eleven 
consecutive quarterly dividends paid by 
Union Indemnity Company prior to or- 
ganization of Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc. 

W. Irving Moss, president of Insur- 
ance Securities Company, Inc., in 2 
letter to stockholders, says that the 
premium volume of constituent com- 
panies in the first eight months of this 
year totaled $16,496,436, which is an in- 
crease of $249,340 over the same period 
of 1929. The book value of the com- 
pany’s stock as of Aug. 1, 1930, is 
$16.75 per share after dividends of 70 
cents per share previously declared this 
year. 

“Losses and claims in practically 
every field of underwriting have in- 
creased, and particularly in fidelity and 
surety lines,” the letter states, “reflect- 
ing distress from severe stock losses, 
unemployment and general business d2- 
pression. However, we find improve- 
ment in the claim situation.” 

Mr. Moss concluded by stating that 
the reduction of dividends-on an annual 
basis was a point of conservatism 
which would be generally approved by 
stockholders, and that extra dividends 
might be declared from time to time. 


Major Johnson Quits Great 
American Indemnity 

Major Elmer E. Johnson, Jr., vice- 
president of the Great American Indem- 
nity Company, resigned last week. Ma- 
jor Johnson became associated with the 
Great American when it was organized 
in 1926 by interests connected with the 
Great American Insurance Company, 
and was responsible for the company’s 
production activities. The vacancy cre- 
ated by his resignation will be filled 
shortly, but no announcement concern- 
ing the person has been made. Pending 
the selection of his successor, the com- 
pany’s agency work will be carried on 
under the direction of Vice-President 
G. F. Michelbacher. 
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Curious Law Causes Legal 
Upset in lowa 





Lack of State Licensing Provision 
Allows Man to Go Scott 
Free After Crash 


Des MoINgEs, Iowa, Oct. 14, 1930.— 
When the 43rd general assembly passed 
the Rutledge act it was believed that 
automobile drivers would be forced to 
carry insurance although that was not 
directly in the wording of the enact- 
ment. The law does provide that in 
case there is an accident and suit 
against the one responsible for what 
damage may have resulted is brought 
and judgment is rendered, unless the 
amount of damages assessed is paid at 
once the license to operate an automo- 
bile will be forfeited by the person re- 
sponsible for the accident, and so re- 
main until all damages are settled. 


Recently the first suit under the law 
was brought before the district court 
when it was shown that the person re- 
sponsible for the damage done had not 
met the requirements of the judgment 
rendered, in that restitution had not 
been made. The court was asked to en- 
force the provisions of the law by 
taking away the license of the guilty 
party, no insurance being carried. It 
was at this juncture that a shrewd at- 
torney discovered that Iowa has no law 
providing for licensing automobile oper- 
ators. The court was appealed to and 
a decision was rendered to the effect 
that when an automobile owner regis- 
ters his car with the county treasurer, 
pays the amount of tax exacted, that 
the incident is closed and no provision 
is made whatever for the issuance of a 
license. In the presence of such an 
oversight the court decreed that the 
revocation of something that does not 
really exist is impossible, and so the 
legislative enactment will have to come 
before the next general assembly for 
repairs. 


U. S. F. & G. Agency Changes 

The following changes among spe- 
cial agents of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company are announced 
at the home offices: L. T. McBroom, 
special agent at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, resigned to become associated 
with a general agency at San Diego. 
Karl L. Ludwick has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. McBroom at Los An- 
geles. Carl Hiltz recently appointed 
special agent at the Detroit branch of- 
fice has resigned. Joseph O. Rusho, 
who has been associated with the Den- 
ver office for a number of years, has 
been appointed special agent for the 
Denver territory. 
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Compensation Council 
Adopts Amendments 





Stock and Non-Stock Carriers to 
Determine Expense Loading 
Separately 


Four articles of the constitution of 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance were amended at a special 
meeting of the Council in New York 
last week. The amendments were made 
as presented in the issue of THE 
SPECTATOR of October 9, and in gen- 
eral affected membership in the Coun- 
cil, and the fact that the method of 
loading expense and/or profit shall 
heretofore be determined separately 
for stock and _  non-stock carriers. 
Amendments were made to articles 
five, six, seven and eleven of the con- 
stitution. 

The following resolution was also 
adopted at the special meeting: 


“Resolved, That the Hon. Clarence 
W. Hobbs, representative of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, be requested 
to bring to the attention of the work- 
men’s compensation committee of the 
National Convention the adoption of the 
amendments acted upon this day and 
the arguments presented in favor and 
against the adoption of such amend- 
ments. That he further inform said 
committee that the members of the Na- 
tional Council favoring the adoption of- 
fer to appear at any time at a meeting 
of said workmen’s compensation com- 
mittee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, through their 
proper representatives, and present 
their reasons for their support of such 
amendments.” 


G. R. Dette Returns to 
Commonwealth Casualty 





Becomes Assistant to President 
W.F. Kendrick After Two 


Years’ Absence 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 13.—G. R. Dette, 
who two years ago resigned as assis- 
tant to the vice-president of the Com- 
monwealth Casualty to become resi- 
dent vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Surety and Triangle Fire, today re- 
turned to the Commonwealth as assis- 
tant to the president. It was late Fri- 
day afternoon that Mr. Dette accepted 
the offer of the Commonwealth and his 
decision was announced by W. Freeland 
Kendrick, president of the Common- 
wealth, on Saturday. 

Mr. Dette is one of the most popular 
insurance men in Philadelphia. Prior 
to joining the Commonwealth original- 
ly, he was secretary of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania and previ- 
ous to that was connected with the in- 
surance agency of A. M. Waldron. 
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Ruling on Lapses 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 13.— 
An insured person can still col- 
lect on an accident policy that 
has lapsed, provided the insur- 
ance company has not given him 
notice of the lapsation, a jury in 
Circuit Court held here last week. 

In a suit against Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, an award of $2,300 for 

. eye injury was made L. R. Wat- 
son, of Paducah, Ky. Testimony 
was introduced that the insured 
had authorized an agent of the 
insurance company to collect 
from the paymaster of the rail- 
road where he was employed. It 
was claimed that the company, 
for some reason, neglected to do 
this and lapsed the policy. 











Excess Limits Rate Table 
Prepared 


The Excess Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica has prepared a booklet of excess 
limits pro rata and short rate tables, 
which it is distributing. The booklet 
contains tables 1, 2 and 3 of the Auto- 
mobile Public Liability Manual, which 
tables cover the classification of pri- 
vate passenger automobiles, public au- 
tomobiles and busses, respectively. Also 
the excess limit tables, “A,” and “B” 
of the General Public Liability Manual. 
These tables carry excess limits up to 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. They are pre- 
pared with the intention of saving con- 
siderable time for underwriters of 
various companies in the computation 
of premiums for high limit policies. 

To make the table complete, automo- 
bile property damage, with limits up 
to $1,000,000 have been included, to- 
gether with a short rate earned pre- 
mium table for one-year policies and 
for three-year policies, also a pro rata 
earned premium table. This is some- 
thing that company and agency men 
will be very pleased to have. Copies 
can be secured at the executive office 
of the Excess at 84 William Street. 


Greensboro Insurance Exchange 
Meets ; 

GREENSBORO, N. C., Oct. 14.—Ratings 
and other phases of the North Caro- 
lina act for workmen’s compensation 
were discussed before the Greensboro 
Insurance Exchange at the last meet- 
ing by F. F. Lafon, manager of the 
North Carolina bureau in charge of the 
act’s enforcement. The Exchange 
adopted a program of cooperative ad- 
vertising in local newspapers for nine 
months and approved a schedule sub- 
mitted by a committee headed by Ful- 









Agent Sues Louisville 
General Agent 


W. T. Sweeney Files Action 
Against F. H. Brown Charg- 
ing Damage to Business 
Reputation 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 13.—Suit ask- 
ing damages of $40,000 was filed in the 
Circuit Court at Louisville last Satur- 
day by William T. Sweeney, head of 
Sweeney & Co., Louisville local fire 
and casualty agents, against Frank H. 
Brown, head of the local and general 
agency of Brown and Martin, and the 
Employers Liability Corporation of 
London, England. Sweeney declares 
that he was damaged and his reputa- 
tion in the eyes of some of his policy- 
holders injured by an alleged action of 
Brown in causing to be sent out cir- 
cular letters to Sweeney’s policyhold- 
ers. He avers that misrepresentations 
were made in the letters. 

The difficulty, according to Sweeney, 
was over a balance due to the Brown 
and Martin office, and which has been 
contested. He charges that Brown 
made the representation that Sweeney 
was an agent of the Employers, where- 
as he is not a licensed agent of that 
company, and merely brokered business 
to the Employers through its general 
agent. 

Both parties are very well known in 
Louisville. Brown is president of the 
Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and writes a large volume of business, 
especially in the casualty field, and’ is 
one of a number of American repre- 
sentatives of the Employers who will 
go to London in November to attend 
the Golden Jubilee session of Employ- 
ers. 

Sweeney, it is said, some years ago 
was an accredited leader in the argu- 
ment that developed regarding the gap 
between windstorm and fire policies, 
which resulted in the so-called com- 
bined plan, under which companies 
agreed to pay under one or another 
policy, where equal amounts of wind 
and fire coverage are carried in the 
same company. He has been responsi- 
ble for some improvement in service 
methods in Louisville, following activi- 
ties in which suburban fire hydrants 
were installed and rates reduced for 
policyholders, without cost to policy- 
holders, as cost of hydrants was taken 
from return premiums coming to the 
assured following reduction of rates. 








ler Smith. Copies of the recently 
adopted constitution and by-laws were 
distributed by Fielding Fry, heading 
the committee on preparation of the 
instruments. 
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May Readjust Rating of Compensation 


Premiums 
(Concluded from page 37) 


to include the loss expense loading with 
the losses themselves so that the pure 
premium can be computed to include 
both losses and loss expense. It pro- 
poses to eliminate schedule rating of 
risks which are experience rated; ap- 
ply a $10 expense constant to every 
risk, and employ a 40.5 per cent total 
in expense loading in determining 
manual rates. 

In order to effect these measures, 
according to the report, the following 
important changes would have to be 
made in acquisition cost and premiums 
for larger risks. Allow a total ac- 
quision cost of 17.5 per cent on the first 
$5,000 of risk premium, 7.5 per cent 
on the next $15,000 and 2.5 per cent 
on all risk premiums over $20,000. 
Use full manual rates for the first 
$5,000 of risk premium, rates discounted 
15 per cent for the next $15,000, and 
rates discounted 20 per cent for all 
risk premium in excess of the fore- 
going $20,000. 

The first discount of 15 per cent is 
made up of 11 per cent for reduction in 
acquisition cost and 4 per cent for re- 
duction in administration payroll audit 
and inspection expenses. The discount 
of 20 per cent is composed of 15.5 per 
cent of reduction in acquisition cost 
and 4.5 for reduction in administration, 
payroll audit and inspection expenses. 


History of Action 


According to the report, the history 
of this new movement has been built 
up during the seven years, 1923-1929, 
when stock casualty companies report- 
ing to the New York Insurance De- 
partment suffered an underwriting loss 
on workmen’s compensation business of 
nearly $83,000,000, of which nearly 
$16,500,000 occurred in 1929. This has 
shown the companies an imperative 
need of putting compensation rates on 
an adequate basis. 


“As a first step,” the report states, 
“the committee adopted a resolution 
calling for the inclusion of a loading of 
2.5 per cent to be known as a ‘profit and 
contingency loading.’ This proposal 
was in due course transmitted to the 
National Council, where it was unani- 
mously adopted by the rates committee, 
and subsequently indorsed by the work- 
men’s compensation committee of the 
Insurance Commissioners’ convention. 
Such loading is to be included in the 
rates for each State as such rates come 
up for revision in accordance with the 
regular procedure. 

“As a second step, the executive com- 
mittee requested the bureau to arrange 
for the quarterly filing of loss ratio 
data. Such data have heretofore been 
filed annually and it was the feeling 
that the more frequent filing would en- 
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able the bureau to keep abreast of cur- 
rent indications and, thereby, more 
promptly recognize and correct adverse 
situations. These arrangements have 
been carried out, both in the National 
Council and in the bureau, so that the 
experience of practically all carriers 
will be available for continuous 
analysis.” 


Steps Insufficient 


These steps in themselves were in- 
sufficient to meet the situation, the re- 
port continues. The stock companies 
have been continually losing the large 
risks on which the expense of handline 
is lower and usually the loss experience 
is more favorable. An attempt to raise 
rates to an adequate level without re- 
lieving the large risks of the burden 
placed upon them by present rates 
would drive still more of them to par- 
ticipating carriers or self-insurance, 
again leave the rates inadequate and 
necessitate another increase, thus creat- 
ing a vicious circle. 

The subcommittee recommends con- 
tinuance of the plan of determining 
pure premiums from the combined ex- 
perience of all carriers, stock and par- 
ticipating, using Schedule Z for the 
five most recent years. The subcommit- 
tee is convinced that the present 
method of computing pure premiums is 
bound to produce inadequate rates, as 
substitution of machinery for men, 
while tending to increase production, 
reduces payroll on which the premiums 
are based, and the tendency of medical 
and hospital expense is continually up- 
ward, the medical pure premium alone 
rising approximately 3 per cent an- 
nually. Hence, rates based purely on 
past experience are bound to be inade- 
quate for the future. To overcome the 
upward trend in indemnity cost, it is 
proposed that the pure premium be 
based on experience of a shorter period 
than three years, as at present, but to 
avoid fluctuations and insure adequacy, 
rates be not reduced unless an actual 
profit has been earned for three full 
years even though the experience for 
the shorter period might indicate that 
they could safely be reduced. 


The agents and brokers committees 
which are to or have convened to discuss 
the proposed plan from their own 
standpoint, that of acquisition costs 
are as follows: A subcommittee of the 
National Agency committee, the New 
York City Agents committee, and the 
New York Casualty Managers’ commit- 
tee, all of which met yesterday after- 
noon. A committee from the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association, a subcommittee of 
the New. York City Agency committee 
and a subcommittee of the New York 
Casualty Managers’ committee all meet 
this morning while the New York City 
Brokers’ Association will meet this aft- 
ernoon. Tomorrow morning the Na- 
tional Agents’ Association, a subcom- 
mittee of the National Agency Commit- 
tee will meet while in the afternoon the 
general Agents’ committee, and a sub- 
committee of the National Agency com- 
mittee will convene. Morning sessions 
were to be at 11 o’clock while the aft- 
ernoon ones were scheduled at 2.30. 














A New Valuable Reference 
W ork 


The Insurance 
Investors’ 


Index 


1930 Edition 


Presents condensed statistics of 
leading Fire, Life, Casualty, Surety 
and Miscellaneous Insurance 
Com panies 


In One Volume 


HE INSURANCE INVESTORS’ 

INDEX is a compendium of four 
of our “best sellers.” Many years of 
experience in publishing standard statis- 
tical books for insurance men and 
bankers have resulted in the elimination 
of useless information and have brought 
their contents to a point where the in- 
formation on every page is essential for 
the man interested in insurance. Mod- 
ern progress has brought about the 
development of great fleets of companies 
offering coverage in every branch of the 
insurance business. This has made it 
necessary for insurance men to become 
multiple line minded and to have avail- 
able complete information on _ every 
branch of insurance. 


The INSURANCE INVESTORS’ 
INDEX was designed particularly to 
meet the needs of the modern insurance 
man or banker and gives a complete 
picture of every branch of insurance. 
Whatever your interest in insurance, this 
publication presents authoritative and 
desirable data. Whether you are an in- 
vestor or not, the profit and loss column 
in the stock chart section shows you at 
a glance and separately, underwriting 
and investment results and makes a com- 
prehensive analysis possible. This book 
was published at the suggestion of in- 
surance and bank executives to be a 
usable desk reference work where com- 
plete information is quickly available. 


It contains data showing the financial 
standing, January 1, 1930, and business 
in 1929, including premiums and losses 
by classes of business for hundreds of 
companies; also special information as 
to the companies’ stocks which are ac- 
tively traded in, such as number of 
shares, par, book, liquidating and market 
values per share; profit from under- 
writing, interest, etc., and from invest- 
ments, and dividend rates and dates, 
for the last ten years. Numerous other 
tables are also given in this invaluable 
compendium of insurance data. 


The INSURANCE INVESTORS’ 
INDEX will come to you handsomely 
bound in genuine black leather flexible 
cover, stamped in genuine gold, with 
gilt edges, book marker and thumb index 
for convenient reference. SEND YOUR 
ORDER NOW! 


Price, per copy, $7.50 


The book, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE SPECTATOR, $10.00 


The Spectator Company 
Division of 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street, New York 


Chicago Boston New Orleans 
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“Good-By Dolly Gray’ 


is an old timer, but no older than 














some of the methods, ideas and 
practices still found in the casualty 


and surety business. 


We started late, but we’re up early. 


WRITE TO 











FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 


Home Office Davenport, lowa 
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Maryland May Change 
Compensation Law 





Baltimore Federation of Labor 
Proposes Ten New Measures 
to Add to Law 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 14.—Ten drastic 
changes in the workmen’s compensation 
law, affecting all insurance companies 
are proposed in a bill which the Balti- 
more Federation of Labor will have in- 
troduced at the January session of the 
state legislature. ° 

The changes asked are: An increase 
in the weekly maximum paid to injured 
workers from $18 to $25; an increase 
proportionately in the permanent par- 
tial disability awards; the elimination 
of the three-day waiting period before 
compensation begins; the establishment 
of.a compulsory state fund; the inclu- 
sion of occupation diseases with or- 
dinary accidents under the provisions 
of the act; a provision for penalizing 
insurance carriers for stopping week- 
ly payments to the injured with out the 
knowledge and approval of the State 
Industrial Accident Commission; a re- 
quirement in the law that members of 
the Industrial Accident commission de- 
vote their full time to the work of that 
body and give up private practice; the 
appointment of a commission, made up 
of representatives from the Federation 
of Labor, the Association of Commerce, 
and the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, to study and rectify inequalities 
in the cost to industry of compensa- 
tion; a requirement that the Industrial 
Accident Commission compel employers 
to furnish medical and surgical treat- 
ment for injured workers. 





Finlayson Issues Warning on 
Floater Policies 


OTTAWA, ONT., Oct. 11—A warning 
to fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies seems to be sounded in the foi- 
lowing letter written to the companies 
by G. D. Finlayson, superintendent of 
insurance in Canada: 

“A number of the insurance com- 
panies have been issuing floater policies 
insuring personal effects, jewelry, furs, 
etc., against the risks of loss or damage 
while in transit and awaiting transit, 
as well as while in the residence of the 
assured. 

“An examination of some of these 
policies shows that, in the case of those 
policies covering the property while in 
the assured’s residence, the companies 
issuing such forms should have licenses 
for fire insurance and the insurance of 
personal property against loss or dam- 
age in addition to inland transporta- 
tion insurance.” 
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F. H. BURNS SPEAKS 


BALTIMORE, October 14.—F. 
Highlands Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, 
was the principal speaker today 
at the monthly luncheon of the 
Casualty and Surety Club of Bal- 
timore in the Lord Baltimore Ho- 
tel. This was the first of a se- 
ries of luncheons to be held as 
planned by the club during the 
winter season on the second Tues- 
days of October, December, Feb- 
ruary and March. 


Garner Denmead, of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company, is 
the president of the club, while 
W. A. Connor is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 











Danger In Unemployment 
Insurance—Bennett 
(Concluded from page 26) 


principle of trade association ethics by 
saying, “Let life insurance worry.” 
Selfishly, we cannot afford to see a 
business so closely allied to our own 
catapulted into governmental monopo- 
listic legislation. It is only a short 
step from life insurance to compensa- 
tion and liability and health and acci- 
dent, and finally, to fire insurance. 

We may be sure that any kind of 
compulsory insurance will bring only 
havoc in its wake. England’s dole has 
crippled her industries, cost the gov- 
ernment 500,000,000 pounds, and her 
unemployed numbers 1,500,000. Ger- 
many’s unemployment insurance sys- 
tem has increased the number of unem- 
ployed from 400,000 to 3.000,000. The 
situation has become so acute that a 
conscription of labor is to be substi- 
tuted to prevent a collapse of the Ger- 
man financial structure. 

France created for herself an unem- 
ployment situation with passage of an 
old age insurance law, resulting in a 
strike of 400,000 workers. The French 
law provides for donations by employ- 
ers as well as employees. The em- 
ployees who have work were not willing 
to be taxed to support those who had 
passed the working age. The govern- 
ment administers the fund, and pays 
the administration expenses. As in 
Massachusetts, nobody is happy. 

Don’t let the government go into the 
insurance business by default. When a 
candidate for office asks you for your 
vote, you have a right to ask him how 
he stands on this important subject. 

The National Association may feel 
proud to take its stand beside the pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor, who says that unemployment 
compulsory insurance is but one step 
from the dole system which “develops a 
paternalism that is demoralizing and 
destructive,” a system that “stifles am- 
bition, destroys initiative and blights 
hope.” 


one: SRR on arena 
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Bankers’ Blanket Bond Is 
Now More Flexible 





Fidelity and Casualty Co. to 
Write Form With or Without 
Forgery Clause 


The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of 
New York announced this week that it 
will hereafter issue its leading form of 
bankers’ blanket bond in two forms 
with and without the forgery clause. 
This move is in conformity with the 
action taken recently in regard to this 
policy by the Surety Association of 
America. 

It was explained by an official of the 
company that the modification has been 
placed in effect in order that banks 
which take special pains to control 
their forgery losses may obtain all the 
other coverages afforded by this broad 
policy (known as Standard Form 8) 
at a material saving in premium cost. 

Another feature of the policy is that 
its face amount is irreducible and cov- 
ers losses suffered at any time during 
its life, even though they may have oc- 
curred months prior to discovery, and 
numerous other losses may have been 
paid in the meantime. This point is of 
value since many large fidelity losses 
are discovered long after they take 
place. At present, for example, many 
acts of dishonesty that occurred months 
ago are now being reported to surety 
companies. 





Licensed in California 


The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Com- 
pany has received its certificate of au- 
thority from Insurance Commissioner 
E. Forrest Mitchell and may now en- 
gage in a general casualty business in 
California. Requests for authority to 
operate in the other states are being 
made. 


| Inter-State Business Men’s 


Accident Association 
|| Brown Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 













Open Territory in 34 States 
Up-to-Date Policy Forms 
Liberal Commissions 


Carry an Accident Line with the 
oldest Accident and Health Com- 
pany of its kind in America. 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me details of your proposition 
to agents. 
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Club House 








Administration Building Power Plant Print Shop Garage 


To Agents and Brokers— 


The broader an insurance company’s outlook, the better it can serve the 
interests of your clients and yourselves. 


The Maryland is in close daily touch with business interests everywhere it 
operates, in a large way—and its Officers, Department Heads and Under- 
writers can bring to bear on your particular problems the knowledge gained 
through constant contacts and association with current situations in closely 
related or widely separated fields—all helpful to you. 


Casualty Insurance 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 
Bonding Lines 
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Do YOU RECOGNIZE THIS GUY 
“BIG HEARTED AL”? 


HELIVES RIGHT IN YOUR TOWN 


Every town has its “BIG HEARTED AL”—YOU think 
of him, as do all of his neighbors, just as is told of thts 
fellow—only you don’t want to tell him so to his face. 














Hand him a copy of this booklet—don’t you say a word— 
just sit back and watch his facial expression while he reads 
it. He can’t resent a word of the story and the chances are, 
when he has finished reading it, he will return it to you 


and ask: “What would ’steen thousand cost me, at my ageP” 


The SPECTATOR feels that it is extremely fortunate in being able to offer such a classic to the 
field force, and, that it may enjoy the widest possible circulation, we are publishing it in pamphlet form 
size 4 x 6, 8 pages with illustrations and 4 page cover in 2 colors. 


THIS IS BY H/T. G. HOFFMAN 


Price, single copy, 25 cents 
Wholesale quantity prices quoted on application 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Publishers NEW YORK 
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Insurance = In the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


N important case was recently de- 
cided by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
Agents of a fire insurance company for 
fifteen years sued the company in the 
District Court of the United States at 
Baltimore for additional contingent 
commissions, and secured a_ verdict 
gainst the company. It appears that 
the contract between the company and 
its agents obligated the company to 
pay certain commissions, including a 
5 per cent contingent commission on 
the net profits of the agency business, 
for each calendar year and this con- 
tingent commission was paid. How- 
ever, the contract further provided that 
“should a larger contingent commission 
than five per cent be granted to the 
agents in any other large city, then in 
that case the Baltimore agents are to 
receive the same amount of contingent 
commission.” The agents claimed that 
they were entitled to this second five 
per cent contingent commission because 
of the payment by the company of ten 
per cent of its Boston agents. The 
company contended that a proper con- 
struction of the contract would not 
justify the agents’ claims for additional 
commission, and further asserted that 
any rights of action for commissions 
prior to 1925 did not accrue within 
three years of the date of the filing of 
the suits and therefore are barred by 
the Maryland three-year statute of 
limitations. The company argued that 
the clause quoted did not apply for the 
reason that the higher rate contingent 
commission was intended and under- 
stood to apply only in case certain fire 
insurance companies, then acting to- 
gether under a voluntary association 
known as the “Eastern Union,” should 
grant to agents in some other large 
city a higher rate of contingent com- 
missions than five per cent, and also 
because the Boston agents, who were 
alleged to have received ten per cent, 
were not in fact agents of the company 
in Boston, but were in fact managers 
of the defendant’s Boston department. 
The lower court held that this distinc- 
tion did not justify placing the Boston 
agency in a different classification from 
that at Baltimore. The Circuit Court 
held to the opinion that the contract 
was between the company and _ its 
agents, and that the Eastern Union 
had no part in it, and also that the 
contract carried an obligation on the 
part of the company to pay its Balti- 
more agents a higher contingent com- 
mission whenever it intended to pay a 
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higher rate to its agents in any other 
large city, and that the evidence estab- 
lishes that the company paid a higher 
rate of contingent commission, within 
the meaning of the contract, to its Bos- 
ton agents. The court also pointed out 
numerous ways in which the duties of 
the agents in the two cities were 
paralled. “In these circumstances, the 
contract must be considered breached, 
and the right to additional compensa- 
tion, under the clause in question, 
recognized and enforced, but as in- 
timated above, only to the extent that 
demand therefor was _ seasonably 
made.” 

The lower court was asked by the 
company to instruct itself, sitting as a 
jury, to find that the plaintiffs could 
recover only in the event that their 
ignorance of the fact of higher pay- 
ment to the Boston representative was 
caused by the wilful and intentional 
fraud of the company, and also that if 
the plaintiffs made no inquiry after the 
execution of the contract and before 
three years prior to the institution of 
the suit as to the commission paid, the 
Boston representative, the statute of 
limitations would be applicable, and 
that the plaintiff could not recover if 
the fact that the defendant was paying 
its Boston representative more was at 
all times widely known through out the 
insurance trade, or was readily ascer- 
tainable upon inquiry; but the trial 
court rejected this view of the law, and 
held instead that the nature of the 
contract and the relationship of the 
parties made the silence of the company 
in itself fraud within the meaning of 
the statute, and also held, for the same 
reasons, that there was no duty of in- 
quiry on plaintiffs. This the higher 
court considered to be erroneous. 

From the evidence, the higher court 
gathered that the Baltimore agency 
made up annual statements upon which 
the commission was based, and also 
that the plaintiffs, during the eleven 
or twelve years time which they 
claimed to have been in ignorance of 
the arrangement between the company 
and its Boston agent, did not make the 
slightest effort or inquiry to ascertain 
what such arrangement was, although 
such inquiry apparently have developed 
the facts, as was the case when the 
inquiry was finally made. The court 
further said that “There is no sugges- 
tion that the company was guilty of 
wilful fraud. Apparently the compen- 
sation paid its Boston agent was fixed 
prior to the making of the contract 
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sued on, and so continued after the 
failure of the Union to secure con- 
formity there. This failure was ap- 
parently well known in the insurance 
world, and of itself should have put 
plaintiffs on inquiry.” It appears that 
the company made no effort to conceal 
the situation at Boston, but, on the 
other hand, the plaintiffs made no in- 
quiry as to it; in fact, “the evidence 
seems to show that plaintiffs them- 
selves overlooked and forgot the con- 
tingent provision of their contract 
during most of the period in dispute.” 
The court goes on to say: “There is not 
even a suggestion that the company 
was purposely silent on the subject of 
its arrangement with its other agent. 
There is, on the contrary, a strong in- 
ference that it regarded its relation- 
ship as to compensation with its Bos- 
ton agent as not controling under its 
contract with its Baltimore agents.’ If 
this be true, it had not even the motive 
of concealment. When the contract in 
suit was made, it was anticipated that 
the same sort of contract would be 
made with the company’s other agents 
in other large cities, including Boston, 
and plaintiff’s principal witness, testi- 
fying, said: ‘We are assured that the 
closing with Boston was a matter of 
days or weeks, and that Boston would 
come under the same contingent com- 
mission.’ There is nothing in the record 
to impugn the good faith of that as- 
surance. The difficulties arose later, 
and the evidence shows that although 
an effort was made, the uniform con- 
tract could not be put into effect in 
Boston, and plaintiff says it then and 
there became the duty of the company 
to notify it accordingly, but we think 
there was at least just as much obliga- 
tion on the plaintiff to make inquiry to 
determine whether or not that which 
they supposed would be done had been 
done, as it was the obligation of the 
company to advise plaintiffs it had not 
been done, and this, it seems to us, is 
the least that may be said as to the 
effect of the language of the statute. It 
imposes as a first condition the estab- 
lishment of fraud on the opposite 
party, and, as a second, deligence on 
the moving party, and we think the 
record in this case discloses neither the 
one nor the other.” Reversed and re- 
manded. 

When an agent of a life insurance 
company has knowledge of a surgical 
operation which had been undergone 
by an applicant for a policy in his com- 
pany, it is held to be constructive 
notice to the company and therefore the 
company was deemed by the North 
Carolina Supreme Court to have waived 
forfeiture of the policy, even if it was 
provided in the policy that an agent 
of the company should have no power 
to waive its provisions. 
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Ten Years’ Growth and Waste 


OR the ten years, 1920 to 
1929, 27 life insurance com- 
panies wrote $48,625,989,356 of 
new insurance and suffered a 
waste or loss by lapsed and sur- 
rendered insurance combined of 
$15,850,566,465, or 32.60 per cent 
of the amount of new business 
paid for, 2 per cent greater than 
the rate for the decade ending 
with 1928. The loss by lapse in- 
surance in this decade was $8,- 
548,082,043 and by surrender $5,- 
552,790,465. This increase for 
lapsed and surrendered insurance 
was more than offset by the fact 
that new issues increased $2,600,- 
000,000 over last year’s figure. 
Surrender values paid amount- 
ed to over $1,500,000,000 or about 
$318 on each one thousand. The 


(1920-1929) 


gain in insurance in force was 
over $25,000,000,000, or nearly 
$252,000,000 more than was 
shown in last year’s table. The 
per cent of gain in insurance in 
force in new issues is 51.78 per 
cent as compared with 54.11 for 
the decade ending with 1928, or a 
decrease of 2.33 per cent, indicat- 
ing that the slight decrease noted 
in the ratio of lapse and surren- 
ders is relatively unimportant. 
The ratio of increase in insur- 
ance in force is smaller than with 
the decade ending 1928. It is 
16.33 points lower than the de- 
cade ending last year. It is quite 
evident that the table “Ten Years’ 
Growth and Waste” as presented 
this year is principally a history 
growth with slight and infre- 
quent variations, the business of 


life insurance is reflected only in 
increases. The exhibit as present- 
ed herewith is particularly pleas- 
ing this year in view of the fact 
that it only makes known the usual 
story of improvement emphasiz- 
ing it with unusual clarity. 

While the variation in waste is 
so small as to be common to all 
statistical surveys concerning any 
period of time, and while its 
present rate is considerably lower 
than in years back, nevertheless, 
it is well to continue with un- 
abated vigor, the effort to de- 
crease losses by surrender and 
lapsation. Economic conditions, 
to a certain degree, hold a sort of 
irrevocable sway in this matter, 
but we dare say that the limit of 
reduction of lapsation has not yet 
been reached. 


TEN YEARS’ GROWTH AND WASTE (1920-1929) 


Amounts and ratios exclude group insurance 




















Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Amount 0 Per of 

Paid Lapses and Cent. Gain in 

on Each Surrenders Gain in ofGain Insurance 

NAME AND LOCATION New Business Lapsed Surrendered Paid for $1,000 of to New Insurance to New in Force 

OF COMPANY Issued and Paid For Insurance Insurance Surrenders Surrenders _Issues in Force Issues (1920-1929) 
: 3 3 $ g $ % $ % % 

Aetna Life, Hartford.................. 3, 276, 146, 834 885,727,211 425, 858,531 46, 138, 748 108.36 40.03 1, 469, 051,016 44.84 224.84 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield............... 267,910,913 42,473,724 29, 891.595 8,483, 002 283 .80 27.01 111,314,005 41.55 103.17 
Connecticut General, Hartford......... 1, 276, 234, 948 305, 987,879 174, 799, 256 13,957,755 79.85 37.67 664, 686, 874 52.09 300.15 
Connecticut Mutua!, Hartford......... 927, 367,028 174, 166, 827 137,590, 641 22,979, 197 167.01 33.62 565, 028, 520 60.92 170.57 
Equitable Life, New York............. 6, 703, 366, 146 1,374,811, 036 704, 896, 126 214, 296, 658 303.99 31.62 3, 132, 786,511 46.73 161.08 
Equitable Life, Des Moines............ 725,307. 302 187,157,411 58,899,991 12,041,537 204.43 33.93 411,405,688 56.72 199.19 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia.......... 443,472,204 134, 606, 071 42,403, 807 14, 604, 794 344.42 39.91 237,546, 896 53.57 137.26 
Guardian Life, New York.............. 575,543,935 121,767,817 54,323, 225 15, 193, 100 279.65 30.60 263,562, 284 45.79 132.15 
Home Life, New York................. 416,459, 964 88,768,310 66,882,177 12,579, 040 206.61 35.93 197,703,746 47.47 106.43 
Manhattan Life, New York............ 125, 128,813 41,774, 279 24,814, 841 7,853, 061 316.48 53.22 35, 475, 815 28.35 59.43 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield...... 2, 119, 982, 063 235, 367, 780 357,337,424 49,262,479 137,86 27.96 1,369,791, 263 64.61 227.85 
Mutual Benefit, Newark............... 2, 158,954, 889 250,512,735 301,872,724 96, 634,527 320.12 25.59 1,301,868, 107 60.31 114.88 
Mutual Life, New York............... 4, 530.419, 199 717,725, 476 884,965, 699 270, 628 , 283 305.79 35.37 2,209, 603, 189 48.77 105.76 
National Life, Montpelier........... : 656, 663, 385 100,819, 969 84, 338, 388 19, 626,877 232.70 28.22 329, 391,560 50.21 122.99 
New England Mutual, Boston.......... 1, 144, 696, 605 161, 632,701 102,937,930 29,745,876 288.95 23.11 726, 922.304 63.50 152.98 
New York Life, New York............. 8,006,915,650 — 1,710,317,650 743, 122,378 265,375,651 357.09 30. 64 4,074,101,157 50.88 130.25 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee...... 3,355,509, C60 415,812,794 352, 636, 288 131,342,052 372.49 22.90 1,997.007,920 59.52 104.21 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles............ 918,932,369 184, 368, 683 116, 233, 829 29,627,410 254.88 32.71 467,671,872 56.90 175.94 
Penn Mutual, Philadelohia............ 2,047,952, 646 263, 038, 842 288, 649, 847 71,351, 140 247.21 26.94 1,088, 825, 586 53.17 119.30 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford............. 660, 053,027 118,776,002 101,422,827 16, 908, 418 166.70 33.36 330, 705,040 50.00 130.53 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia... . 1, 107,836,377 217,875,525 189, 647,050 38,939,907 205.30 36.79 518, 060, 633 45.86 108.50 
Security Mutual, Binghamton. .. 171, 858,315 82, 650, 806 15,536, 020 5,423,197 349.19 57.14 53,770, 607 31.29 84.48 
State Mutual, Worcester. .... 600, 742,578 81,043, C90 6C, 194, 238 16,799, 469 279.09 23.51 354, 770,002 59.05 128.98 
Travelers Ins., Hartford........... 4,597, 545,534 1, 284, 805, 766 664, 850, 861 70, 219,618 105.61 42.40 2,305, 348, 763 50.14 270.44 
Union Centra!, Cincinnati............. 1,677,416, 400 262,505, 281 361, 735, 007 55, 139, 557 152.44 37.21 942,701,417 56.20 142.64 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me........... 83, 680, 976 23, 668, 016 13, 223, 968 6,894, 649 521.30 44.08 16,524,554 19.75 23.72 
United States Life, New York.......... 50, 492, 196 21,625, 846 7,720,270 2,806,572 363.54 58.12 11,415, 256 22.61 47.94 
Aggregates (27 Companies)........ 48, 625, 989,356 9, 489, 787,527 6, 360, 778, 938 1,544, 852,574 242.87 32.60 25, 177, 050, 679 51.78 143.53 
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The Ranking Ten in Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Lines for the Year 1929 


HE accompanying table, compiled 

from the Casualty Insurance Year- 
book, 1930 edition, lists the ten leading 
companies in casualty, surety and mis- 
cellaneous lines, in point of premium 
volume, together with their total pre- 
mium rank as of December 31, 1929. 
An analysis of the table brings out 
some interesting points. 

The leading company in total pre- 
mium rank is the Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, and it is signifi- 
cant that it is the only company in the 
tabulation which has attained first place 
in every line (with the exception of 
health, where it ranks second) in which 
it transacts business. 

The United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company was second in _ total 
premium volume in 1929, and while out- 
ranked in respect to the lines it writes, 
its consistent average in all lines gives 
the company second place in the total. 


In two lines it takes second place with 
respect to fidelity and surety. The third 
ranking company in point of total pre- 
mium volume is the Maryland Casualty 
Company of Baltimore, which ranks 
second in engine and machinery, third 
in steam boiler and maintains a con- 
sistent average in most of the other 
lines. 

From an examination of the percent- 
age premiums of the ten leaders to the 
total income in 1929, it appears that 
very few lines are written by any exclu- 
sive group of companies. Ten leading 
companies in automobile liability wrote 
but 38.5 per cent of the total volume of 
that business. In accident, health, lia- 
bility other than auto, workmen’s com- 
pensation, plate glass, burglary and 
theft, automobile property damage, au- 
tomobile collision, property damage and 
collision other than automobile, the 
leading writers averaged about 38 per 


cent of the business. Fidelity, surety, 
engine and machinery and steam boiler 
appear to be more of a specialty since 
slightly more than 75 per cent of this 
business was written by the big ten of 
that line. 

A valuable feature added to this 
year’s table rank shows the total auto- 
mobile business in point of rank by all 
carriers. This table shows the Trav- 
elers Insurance as No. 1, Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity as No. 2, United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty as No. 3, 
Employers Liability as No. 4 and Gen- 
eral Accident, Fire & Life, Philadel- 
phia, as No. 5. 

This particular table, which is com- 
piled annually by THE SPECTATOR Com- 
PANY, is something of an oddity in that 
it excludes a number of important car- 
riers which have acquired a fair volume 
of business in several lines, but leader- 
ship in none. 
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Hartford Acc. & Indemnity, Hartford... . ie etre 2 6 5 
Hart, Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins., Hart ..].......]......e].ccccccfee cee cefececces 38 
pe EEE Sa? Dae, ee Ree eee eee reer 14 
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BO hak i otenecens 36.3 78.2 45.0 47.6 62.8 58.4 75.3 63.9 | 47.4 59.0 46.1 47.9 62.6 94.5 tO Eee 735.8 
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*The total accident premium figures include the health premiums of companies which do not segregate these items. ; 
+The total of all companies includes business of certain companies which do not segregate their premium volume in the individual lines. 
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d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


b. 500 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 


Investment Bankers Association Meets 
[By a Starr CorrRESPONDENT ] 


FEELING of genuine optimism 

marked the opening of the nine- 
teenth annual convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Asssociation at New Or- 
leans Monday. President Trowbridge 
Calloway, of New York, remarked while 
addressing the convention: “Our lead- 
ing industries are now in a sound fi- 
nancial and operating condition. Manu- 
factured inventories are below average. 
All these, together with our wealth and 
natural resources and efficiency and 
normal energy of our people, are fac- 
tors of strength on which to build a 
new period of prosperity.” Mr. Callo- 
way declared that business does not 
need artificial respiration, that the 
wealth-producing power of the United 
States has not been essentially im- 
paired by the stock market debacle of 
1929. 

The report of the committee on for- 
eign loans urged the restoration of the 
foreign loan market as one of the most 
important factors on which the future 
prosperity of this country depends. 
Foreign loans at the present time were 
reported as more than $100,000,000 
greater than at the same time a year 
ago, but still behind the total of 1928. 
Of the Young reparation plan, this 
committee said: “Public opinion in 
Europe strongly prefers to have the 
practical solution of this delicate mat- 
ter worked out by economic and finan- 
cial experts and business men in a 
business-like manner than leave this 
solution an object of political contro- 
versy.” 

A decided shift from stocks to bonds 
as an outlet for money available for 
investment was shown by the report of 
the committee on trends of business. 
This, of course, is accounted for by last 
year’s stock market crash. 

At Tuesday’s session, Edward Hop- 
kinson, Jr., of Drexel & Co., Philadel- 
phia, made a significant prediction that 
the income tax laws already in force 
in more than twenty States would in- 
evitably spread into other States. The 
rise in the cost of government explains 
this trend. A discussion revealed that 
business could best protect itself 
against the rising tide of taxation by 
taking an interest in municipal and 
State government, and insisting upon 
the economical conduct of government 
and the proper budgeting of govern- 
mental expenditures. 

The Jadwin plan of flood contro] 
came in for its share of discussion 
when the committee on municipal se- 
curities made its report, which said in 
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part: “The government has proceeded 
with its plan to condemn rights of way 
for new levees and floodways of the 
Mississippi Valley incident to its plan 
for flood control. Our committee has 
continued its interest in this matter in 
an endeavor to protect the rights of 
bondholders by securing recognition of 
the prior rights of bonds issued by dis- 
tricts within this area.” The commit- 
tee believes that in some cases litiga- 
tion will be necessary to secure these 
rights, though in some instances at- 
tempts have been made to do so 
through agreement. 





Valuation Requirements 
(Concluded from page 7) 


ning to age 60 on male lives that the 
premium charged to women bears to 
that charged to men, subject to limi- 
tations that where the benefits 
granted to women run to age 60 the 
ratio of reserves should in no event 
be less than 150 per cent, and that 
where the benefits granted to women 
run only to age 55, the reserves for 
these benefits be not less than 125 
per cent of the reserve for the corre- 
sponding benefits running to age 60 
on male lives. Where the benefit is- 
sued to women is waiver and monthly 
income of $5.00 per thousand at the 
same rate as charged to men for 
waiver and monthly income of $10.00 
per thousand, the reserves held may 
be the same in the two cases, regard- 
less of the terminating age of the 
benefit to female lives, inasmuch as 
such values would sufficiently closely 
aproximate to those which would be 
obtained by the above rule. 

While claims on disabled lives 
(male and female combined) will be 
valued by a select table, the age at 
disability in the case of temporary 
claims with twenty-five years or less 
to run and for Whole Life claims 
during the first ten years after dis- 
ability may be ignored and the av- 
erage reserve factors used which are 
recommended by the Joint Commit- 
tees. 

Where the qualification period for 
the income benefit on male lives is 
greater than four months, suitable 
modifications should be made in the 
formulae and reserves. 

In 1928 and 1929 the Gain and Loss 
Exhibits of life companies authorized 
in New York State show that the net 
losses from disability were $16,876,644 
and $20,470,192, respectively. While 
these figures are subject to certain ad- 
justments, it is self evident that the 
losses are substantial. In the case of a 
mutual company, this means that hold- 
ers of participating contracts which do 
not contain a disability benefit or which 
do not contain a disability benefit of 
substantial form are being assessed 
with a large share of such annual de- 
ficiencies. Further, as the gross dis- 
ability premiums charged for the busi- 
ness issued: prior to July 1, 1930, are 
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Value of Insurance Stocks 
as Securities 





C. W. Fellows Says Present 
Prices Make Them Very 
Attractive 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 6.—A study of 
the market reveals that insurance 
stocks are among the most valuable of 
securities, says C. W. Fellows, presi- 
dent of Associated Insurance Fund, 
Inc., holdfng company for Associated 
Indemnity Corporation and Associated 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company. 

He says: “Insurance stocks have 
proved to be an excellent investment 
in the past at much higher prices than 
now prevail and those issues selling at 
or near their pure liquidating value 
would appear unusually attractive for 
the investor who seeks safety combined 
with every probability of substantial 
enhancement. 

“In the case of our holding corpora- 
tion, Associated Insurance Fund, Inc., 
the stock has been recently selling at 
about half its liquidating value with- 
out considering any value whatever in 
the large agency organization built up 
by the two subsidiary insurance com- 
panies and general agency. Despite 
the general curtailment of industrial 
activity our group wrote premiums in 
the first seven months of this year rep- 
resenting an increase of 49.7 per cent 
over the corresponding period last year. 

“Naturally, the handling of such an 
increase in volume necessitates the 
posting of heavy legal reserves, but it 
rapidly increases equities and assets 
available for investment. While the 
present equities in reserves are con- 
siderably greater in amount than the 
moneys expended for development from 
the reserves originally set up for that 
purpose, such equities are not available 
for profit distribution under the insur- 
ance laws and a conservative policy 


means delay in the payment of divi- 


dends while this rapid development 
continues. 

“The results to date nevertheless in- 
dicate that the current market quota- 
tions fall far short of reflecting true 
values.” 








undoubtedly inadequate in many cases, 
such losses will in all probability con- 
tinue and, in fact, may increase. I 
would therefore request that each com- 
pany give this matter careful consid- 
eration and advise me what action, if 
any, is contemplated to correct this in- 
equity through an adjustment in divi- 
dends. 

On business issued prior to July 1, 
1930, companies should accumulate over 
a period of a few years such additional 
reserves over and above Hunter’s table 
as appear sufficient in the light of the 
best information available to take care 
of the liberal disability benefits granted 
in the past. 
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